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THE OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE. 

We have said but little about the hedge for 
some time past, having before given the fullest 
directions on the subject, from the planting of 
the seed to the completion of the hedge; yet, 
in all our trayela we meet with the most reck- 
less disregard of the rules that have been so 
frequently published that we are almost in- 
clined to regard the whole hedge system in the 
United States as a failure; not however from 
any want of adaptation of the Osage Orange to 
the purpose, but from the lack of regular sys- 
tematic treatment on the part of the farmer. 
The tendency of this error and the consequences, 
wehave frequettly before alluded to. In all 
the efforts at hedge making throughout the 
West, we doubt whether there can now be 
found one rod of perfect, well-formed hedge to 
4mile that has been set, or even to five miles. 
The plants have either been set and left to 
take care of themselves, without cultivation, 
and have proved a total failure; or if set and 
partially cultivated, the plants have been run 
Up too speedily to an undue height, without 
forming sufficient base to turn small animals, 








while the top has become so much overgrown 
as to be beyond, future management and con- 
trol. We Americans are so absorbed in money- 
making, that matters which require a set time 
for special attention are apt to be neglected, 
and the hedge is just one of those things that 
must be attended to at the proper time or all 
is lost, leaving it a nuisance not easily eradi- 
cated, 

The Osage Orange may be trained into as 
perfect and permanent a hedge, where it is free 
from the depredations of the ground mice and 
the gopher, as any plant can be in any part of 
the world. But no one must expect to accom- 
plish this unless he makes up his mind to do 
the work at just the proper time and in the 
right manner, from the period of planting the 
seed to the completion of the hedge—and not 
only then, but on and on through all time. The 
delay ofa single week in the cutting will prove 
injurious—and a prolonged delay, fatal to the 
entire work. While we have allowed the sub- 
ject to rest with our readers, it has been the 
experience of many of them to witness miles of 
hedges that have proved worse than failures 
from the causes that we have named. 

In training a hedge, after the plants have 
been properly set in the row, late experience 
has proved that it is better to let the plants 
grow a second year before they are cut down, 
and then they should be cut off even with the 
surface of the soil, and the cutting repeated, 
allowing an additional height for the next year 
of but three inches; and after this, there should 
be two annual cuttings, winter and summer, 
with but a few inches increase in height after 
each cutting, while the lateral or bottom shoots 
should remain for three or four years uncut, 
except those which may be making an undue 
growth compared with the branches generally, 
these, and any others forming the upright of 
the hedge, that seem to start with undue vigor 
compared with the branches generally, should 
be held in check at all times, by cutting off the 
ends of the shoots while young and tender ; the 
labor then, for a mile in extent, will require no 
more time than for a man to walk that distance. 

The most important feature in forming a 








complete hedge, where it is the’ design of the 





cultivator to bestow anything like the proper 
care, as we have before intimated, is in secur- 
ing sufficient cireulation in the lower lateral 
branches to give them the required size and 
strength to answer as a permanent base to the 
structure. The natural tendency of the Osage 
Orange plant is to grow upright; to shorten or 
cut off the stem of a single plant will cause 
two or more shoots to start in the place of the 
one that has been removed and to impart slight 
additional increase to the size of the lateral 
branches first formed ; but unless watched and 
the uprights again shortened, the main current 
of sap will soon be diverted from the lateral 
branches and concentrated in the uprighte— 
hence the importauce of cutting back the plants 
at the ground the first regular cutting, and 
then to repeat the shortening at proper inter- 
vals, in order to divide and sub-divide the main 
branches, thus multiplying the number by each 
cutting in order to force as much sap as pos- 
sible into the lateral branches so as to increase 
their size and strength and to divide the main 
flow of sap into the greatest possible number 
of channels, thus equalizing the branches 
throughout. 

This is the great secret of forming a com- 
plete, durable and perfect hedge. Without 
this care, and cutting back at the proper times, 
it is worse than useless to attempt to form live 
fences. 

We have watched the result of this treatment 
with much interest, and have noticed that where 
the lateral branches have ceased entirely to 
grow and were altogether too small to answer 
the purpose of a substantial hedge, a single 
cutting of the main branches, which were run- 
ning up with undue vigor, caused a renewal of 
the growth of the lower branches, increasing 
their size and strength to adegree that could 
have been caused in no other way. This 1m- 
portant feature of hedge growing must be re- 
remembered—frequent cutting at the beginning, 
leaving but a short growth at the intervale— 
multipl ing the branches, increasing the later- 
als, =n | diverting as much of the sap from the 
central and upright shoots as possible. This, 
with proper cultivation of the soil from the be- 
ginning, will insure a cheap, substantial and 
beautiful hedge, as long as the proper labor is 
bestowed. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT.) 


The Working Farmer says on this subject :— 
“Improvement in modes of culture means sim- 
ply that the land shall be under-drained, if wet; 
plowed deep, sub-soiled and cultivated thorough- 
ly, so as to keep the weeds down, the surface of 
the ground constantly stirred, and open to the 
ingress of the air and dews. 

The atmosphere is a storehouse of moisture, 
carbon, ammonia, and other vital elements of 
crops; but it cannot penetrate a baked, closely- 
packed soil, in order to produce those changes 
in its chemical condition, without which the 
wonderful processes of plant growth are impos- 
sible. But if the surface and sub-soil are loos- 
ened by deep cultivation and disturbed frequent- 
ly during the season of vegetation, the air cir- 
culates freely among the particles of soil ; 
water, the solvent of all the organic and inor- 
ganic constituents of crops, is supplied in pro- 
per quantities to produce the right conditions 
for the free appropriation of plant food.. 

Thus the improved tillage of the soil develops 
an extra farm beneath the surface not enumer- 
ated in the title deed, and many a farmer who, 
to-day, starves on a hundred acres, might grow 
rich on a quarter of that area, cultivated ac- 
cording to the methods we have indicated.” 





CHEESE FACTORIES. 

We clip the following from the Jowa Home- 
stead. We have lately visited some of the 
Cheese Factories in New York, and shall have 
something to say onthe subject hereafter. 

‘‘We are pleased to learn that the cheese fac- 
tory system is fairly inaugurated in Iowa. Fac- 
tories and associations for manufacturing cheese 
are now in operation at Bowen’s Prairie, Mus- 
catine and Denmark, and at other points in the 
State. Our farmers should not hesitate to en- 
gage in these enterprises, for wherever they 
have been fairly and honestly managed, the 
members have realized better profits than when 
operating individually. In the State of New 
York, the system has been fairly tried and its 
feasibility fully demonstrated. We see no rea- 
son why like associations may not carry on the 
business in this State, quite, if not to greater 
profit than has been the case in New York. In 
fact, our advantages for the business, are al- 
ready attracting the attention of old and expe- 
rienced dairymen from other States. 

“Our pasturage is rich and boundless, water 
pure, and climate healthy for both man an 
beast. What more is wanting torank our State 
among the principal dairying States of the 
Union? Nothing but the will among our far- 
mers to do so—and we trust the day is not far 
in the future when the cheese factory will greet 
our eyes in every direction. 

“The Gazette, published at Onnawa, Monona 
Co., says: 

‘We learn that Mr. Hiram Holmes, from 
the Western Reserve cheese making district o1 
Ohio, visited our county during the past week. 
with the view ot establishing a cheese factory 
on the associated dairy principle, and that he 
bas closed a contract with Messrs. Whitings tc 
put up the necessary buildings and furnish the 
cows for the factory. We further learn that 





Mr. Holmes was raised in oneofthe best cheese 
establishments of the Reserve, and that he, for 
three years in succession, while in charge of his 
father’s dairy, won the first premium on cheese 
at the State Fair of Ohio. We shall wait with 
some impatience for the first slice of genuine 
Western Reserve Cheese, made from the ric 

pastures of Monona county.’ ’ 

“From a correspondent of the Hawkeye, we 
learn some facts about a cheese factory at Den- 
mark, Lee county. He says: 

‘We only got the thing into operation three 
weeks ago—June 12th—and do not propose to 
accomplish much, simply to make a little cheese 
for the accommodation of a few of the nearest 
neighbors and those who keep a cow or two 
more than they need for family use. Our ca- 
pacity is for the milk of 450 cows. At present 
we are only working up some 250 cows’ milk, 
but more are coming in almost daily. Our fac- 
tory is in charge of Mr. F. Lewis, of Adams, 
Jefferson county, New York, who for cheese 
making has not bis superior in Northern New 
York. This, I believe, is conceded to by, old 
cheese makers. 

‘Our apparatus is from Messrs. H. & E. F. 
Cooper, Watertown, New York, who are large 
manufacturers of all kinds of cheese apparatus, 
and are the men to buy such goods of. 

‘As your correspondent says, Iowa is bound 
to be one of the best cheese States in the Union, 
and at no distant day will factories be found 
in almost every town. The only drawback I 
can see, is the want of. spring water, which in 
many localities will be difficult to find. This 
is so here. Forthe want of it, we are obliged 
to make cheese twice a day, thus adding the ex- 
tra expense of one set of hands, besides other 
difficulties and inconveniences. 

‘We have on hand some 250 cheese, I think. 
And as to quality, some of your readers, may 
perhaps be able to judge for themselves soon. 

‘The factory is owned and operated by a pri- 
vate capital, the sum of $2.25 per 100 lbs. be- 
ing paid for manufacturing—everything being 
found by the manufacturer except boxes.’ 


EXAMINING HIVES FOR MOTHS. 
We clip the following from an exchange: 


“T wish to inquire how you would examine a 
hive for moths when the bees are out of the 
hive, as they are at this time ot year?” 


Asarule, bees that are strong enough to hang 
outside of the hive do not need any examina- 
tion, they will take care of the moth without 
any aid from you. If you wish to do it how- 
ever for any special purpose, smoke them a 
little, and with a wing brush them all off the 
hive, and then carry it a short distance away ; 
you will find the combs very nearly deserted 
and can do it with ease. When bees are stor- 
ing honey in boxes, it is safe to Jet them alone 
—the less they are disturbed the better. 

It is a poor policy to let the bees hang out of 
the hive when honey is abundant—and this 
matter is not well understood. In nine cases 
out of ten they are unwillingly idle for want of 
room to work. Crowd on the boxes; when 
they work well in six, put on eight; when 
eight are full of bees, raise them up and put 








| 
jeight more under them. Most hives patented 
by Eastern men, have too little storage room for 
“Western bees.” With a little ingenuity, 9 
way can be contrived to increase the room for 
boxes—but let it be given on top, never below. 
Some, to remedy this trouble, have made the 
main hive larger. This is poor policy, for we 
do not need any more, if as much, provisions 
for winter, as they do further East. Honey in 
the main hive is apt to be mixed with brood 
and bee bread ard is not nice for use. Let ey- 
ery one contrive some to put on to bis hives, of 
whatever form, all the boxes the bees will work 
in and you will not see them on the outside of 
the hive while the honey season lasts, if you 
ventilate properly below. 

It should be remembered, however, when 
buckwheat is the dependence, that no honey is 
secreted in that after the sun gets high and hot. 
The bees work on it till noon and then often 
hang outside, more or less, in the after part of 
the day. Some suppose that when bees are not 
gathering honey they aresecreting wax or build- 
ing comb, but remember it is a different “set” 
of workers that attend to this latter duty. 

MOLES. 

The Cosmos relates an interesting experi- 
ment, which proves the service rendered to ag- 
culturists by moles, and the impolicy of destroy- 
ing these little quadrupeds: 

“Tn a commune ofthe canton of Zurich, the 
municipal council were lately about to proceed 
to the selection of a mole-catcher, when M. 
Weber, a distinguished naturalist, Jaid before 
the Board the following facts: M. Weber had 
carefully examined the stomachs of fifteen moles 
caught in different localities, but failed to dis- 
cover therein the slightest vestige of plants or 
of roots—whereas, they were filled by the re 
mains of ascaris or earth-worms. M. Weber, 
not satisfied by this fact, shut up several moles 
in a box containing sods of earth on which fresh 
grass was growing, and a smaller case of grubs 
and earth-worms. In nine days two moles de- 
voured 341 white worms, 193 earth-worms, Yo 
caterpillars, and a mouse, skin and bones, whica 
had been enclosed while alive in the box. M. 
Weber next gave them raw meat cut up in 
small pieces, mixed with vegetables. They 
ate the meat and left the plants. He next 
gave them vegetables. In twenty-four hours 
two moles died of starvation. Another natu- 
ralist calculated that two moles destroy 20,000 
worms in a single year.” 


TOP-DRESSING WHEAT LAND. 

Some of our wheat fields are not so rich a8 
desirable. A little rotten manure spread over 
them and harrowed in with the grain, will 
have a wonderful effect. Such is also the case 
with our Timothy fields. The seed will take 
better and the grass grow more rapidly. But 
nearly as much as anything, is the influence 
which manure has in resisting the effect of the 
frost. Our fields are naked in winter, and the 
frost penetrates. Manure is a coat to protect 
it. It is more: it will cause a mat of roots and 
a good covering of grain or grass; aiding to 
the protection of the manure. The field in 
consequence will open in the spring green and 
thrifty: so that it may be said a top-dressing of 
manure secures acrop. Where the soil is poor, 
manure is indispensable. It is also a guard 
against drouth. 
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SHEEP PEDDLERS. 

Under this head, the Maryland Farmer has a 
word to say to the farmers of Maryland. They 
are quite as applicable to the farmers of Iowa 
as to any other section of the country. The fact 
is notorious that scores and hundreds of our 
honest, enterprising and unsuspecting farmers 
have been grossly swindled by sheep peddlers. 
We say beware of asheep peddler —Jowa Home- 
stead 

“As numbers of these gentry will be around 
this season, perhapsa few words to our readers 
in relation thereto may not be out of place. 

“We do not wish to throw impediments in 
the way of proper er properly conducted busi- 
ness; but we do feel that it is our duty as the 
conductors of a journal which seeks to conserve 
the highest and best interests of the farmer, to 
point out frauds that may be practiced upon 
him, and which he cannot detect until too late. 

“The sheep business is one of them. The gen- 
uine sheep peddler generally comes from Ver- 
mont—though he may hail from Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania or New York. His sheep are always 
the best ; and when he finds out your desire for 
any particular strain of breed, he will have just 
that in all its purity, and most likely be able 
to produce the very best kind of certificates on the 
subject. 

“They buy sheep in Vermont or New Hamp- 
shire—so near the line as to swear they came 
from Vermont—take them into New York—and 
if they can sell them, well; if they cannot sell, 
and can make a swap, they paint up the sheep 
they get, and take them on to Ohio, as genuine 
Vermont sheep. Here, perhaps, they make 
another swap—paint up the sheep, and come on 
to Virginia, with their genuine Vermont Meri- 
noes, A flock of the most ordinary Merinoes 
have been known to become the most orthodox 
improved Merino color in one night. 

“Rams, which were bought for $8 to $10, 
have been, and are painted up, so as to sell for 
$100 to $200—and the buyer not discover the 
fraud until the weather had reduced the wool 
to its true color, and the second shearing to its 
proper length of staple. Good sheep, like ev- 
ery other commodity, have an intrinsic value, 
and whenever any person is offered a flock that 
is recommended in very high terms, and the 
owner 18 not well known, we should advise 
them to be very cautious. 

“In matters which are as important as good 
or blooded stock, which are to form the basis 
ofa business for a life, we recommend to deal 
only with those persons who are well known 
and have a reputation at stake, residents of the 
State, or near it, and who can be easily reached 
when anything is found wrong in their trans- 
actions, People of high character, who engage 
in such business, will not peril the reputation 
ofa life for any supposed pecuniary advantage 
which might accrue from selling an article dif- 
ferent from what was recommended. 

“The professed peddler is here to-day, and 
gone to-morrow—if he sells his sheep. He has 
nothing at stake but a good bargain. If all 
the tricks and frauds of the sheep peddlers were 
published, they would make a good-sized vol- 
ume, with much curious reading.” 





CHEESE DAIRY HOUSE. 


Ground Plan. 
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This building is one and a half stories high, 
with a broad spreading roof of 45 degrees pitch; 
the ground plan is 10 feet between joists, and 
the posts 16 feet high. An ice-house is at one 
end, and a wood-shed at the opposite end, of 
the same size. 

This building is supposed to be erected near 
the milking sheds of the farm, and in contigu- 
ity to the feeding troughs of the cows, or the 
piggery, and adapted to the convenience of 
feeding the whey to whichever of these animals 
the dairyman may select, as both, or either of 
them are required to consume it; and to which 
it may be conveyed in spouts from the dairy 
room. 

Inrer1I0R ARRANGEMENTS—The front door is 
protected by a light porch a, entering by a door 
6, the main dairy room. The cheese-presses c ¢, 
occupy the left end of the room, between which 
a passage leads through a door /, into the wood- 
shed /, open on all sides, with its roof resting 
on four posts set in the ground. The large 
cheese table d, stands on the opposite end, and 
is 3 feet wide. In the centre of the room is a 
chimney ¢, with a whey and water boiler and 
vats on each side. A flight of stairs f, leading 
into the storage room above, is in the rear. A 
door 4, on the extreme right leads into the ice- 
house g. There are four windows to the room 
—two on each side, front and rear; in the loft 
are placed the shelves for storing the cheese, as 
soon as sufficiently prepared on the temporary 
table below. This loft is thoroughly ventilated 
by windows, and the heat of the sun upon it ri- 
pens the cheese rapidly tor market. A trap- 
door through the floors, over which is hung a 
tackle, admits the cheese from below, or passes 
it down when prepared for market. 

The cheese-house should, if possible, be placed 
on a sloping bank, when it is designed to feed 
the whey to pigs; and even when it is fed to 
cows, it is more convenient to pass it to them 
on a lower level, than tocarry it out in buckets. 
It may, however, if on level ground, be dis- 
charged into vats, in a cellar below, and pump- 
ed out as wanted. 
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A cellar is convenient—indeed almost indis- 
pensable—under the cheese dairy; and water 
should be so near as to be easily pumped or 
drawn into the vats and kettles used in running 
up the curd, or for washing the utensils used in 
the work. 

When the milk is kept over-night, for the 
next morning’s curd, temporary tables may be 
placed near the ice-room, to hold the pans or 
tubs in which it may be set, and the ice used to 
temper the milk to the proper degree for raising 
the cream. If thedairy be of such extent as to 
require larger accommodation than the plan 
here suggested, a room or two may be parti- 
tioned off from the main milk and pressing 
room, for washing the vessels and other articles 
ewployed, and for setting the milk. Every fa- 
cility should be made for neatness in all the 
operations connected with the work. 

Different accommodations are required for 
making the different kinds of cheese which our 
varied markets demand, and in the fitting up 
of the dairy-house no positive plan of arrange- 
ment can be laid down, suited alike to all the 
work which may be demanded. The dairyman 
therefore will best arrange all these for the par- 
ticular convenience which he requires. The 
main plan and style of building, however, we 
think will be generally approved, as being an 
agreeable architectural] style, and of convenient 
construction and shape for the objects intended. 


Ratse Wueat ror Home Use.—When farm- 
ers are obliged to pay from $10 to $14 a barrel 
for flour, it should remind them that a few 
acres of wheat would form a convenient crop to 
have on hand: though grown largely for ship- 
mentit may not pay. These remarks are based 
upon the idea that it is economy as a general 
thing for tillers of the soil to grow so far as 
possible all articles needed for family consump- 
tion. Money saved is money earned, says Poor 
Richard. It will soon be time to be preparing 
for this crop. ‘‘A word to the wiseis sufficient.” 

—_ -. ——___ + e eo —__ —___—_ 

The N, E, Mo. Agricultural Fair will be held 
at Paris, Monroe Co., commencing on Tuesday, 
Sept. 11th, 1866. 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
BEES—ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. 

Efforts have been made for a very long time 
to produce swarms artificially. The discovery 
of M. Schirach, that a queen can be reared 
from an egg deposited in a worker cell, and 
which would have hatched @ worker, and noth- 
ing else, had it remained undisturbed—has 
given an ‘impulse to bee culture which is pro- 
ductive of the happiest results. 

If every stock would cast a swarm or two 
each season, little more would be desirable ; but 
it is frequently the case that from some unex- 
plained eause, a strong swarm will fail to send 
forth a colony summer after summer. There 
will seem to be plenty of bees—they will clus- 
ter out on the outside of the hive as though 
about to swarm; but they never issue. In 
such cases, the bee-keeper can step in, and do 
by compulsion, what they neglect to perform 
voluntarily. 

Many persons also would gladly keep a few 
swarms of bees, if they could attend to the 
swarming at such hours as would be conveni- 
ent; but their business will not permit them to 
hive the swarms at the hours they usually 
choose to come forth. 

Many bees are lost yearly by the desertion of 
swarms to the woods; and there seems to be 
no help for it, when they are allowed to swarm 
as they please. 

All these difficulties are very easily obviated 
by the simple practice of artificial swarming. 

Care must be exercised to perform the opera- 
tion at the proper season, and when the stock 
is strong. At the time when other hives are 
sending out swarms, such obstinate ones may 
be made to multiply without much risk. Or 
if the bee-keeper desires to practice artificial 
swarming with all his hives, he must take care 
to operate at about the season of the year when 
swarms usually come forth. It will not do 
however to depend entirely upon the almanac, 
and make them swarm upon a given day ofa 
certain month, without any reference to the 
forwardness or backwardness of the season; 
for the suitable time will vary considerably in 
different years. He must take care to do it 
only when honey is abundant, and when the 
bees are numerous. If he has hives with glass 
in the sides for the inspection of the interior, 
an examination, occasionally, will enable him 
to learn when they are obtaining honey plenti- 
fully. If he has not, perhaps he can decide that 
point by the increase of weight of his hives; or 
if he isin a region where white clover is abun- 
dant, there can be little doubt that honey 
abounds when that is in full bloom. A little 
exercise of judgment, also, will enable one ac- 
customed to observe somewhat closely, to de- 
termine when a stock is sufficiently strong to 
spare a swarm. 
bees passing out and in at mid-day in pleasant 
weather, a very good guess may be made of 
the strength of the parent swarm, and of the 
probability of success in dividing it. A time 
should be chosen for the operation when the 
weather is warm, otherwise the young bees in 
the comb might bécome chilled and die. When 
t 1s fortunate coujunction of circumstances is 


By observing the number of 





perceived—honey abundant—stock strong—and 
weather warm and pleasant, the most inexpe- 
rienced may undertake the task with no doubt 
of success. F. O. Buair. 

Lebanon, Ilil., Aug. 1, 1866. 

Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
Permanent Timothy without Top- 
Dressing. 

David A. Hawn, of Herkimer County, N.Y., 
has two lots of Timothy, the. most of which he 
has devoted to this grass for 7 or 8 years. He 
simply harvests his hay, and does nothing else. 
Not a hoof of stock is permitted to occupy it 
at any time: this gives a chance for the sec- 
ond crop to grow, so as to form a sufficient 
stand to mow a good swath: but it is not 
mowed, but left to occupy the ground. This is 
the only manure that it is thought keeps the 
land in fertility—and it seems to improve the 
fertility, as the grass is heavier each year, mow- 
ing about a ton or little more at first from the 
acre; now two tons are readily obtained—and 
the Timothy is pure and of the finest quality. 





Tt is held by those who remark upon the sub- 
ject, that the effect of pasturing Timothy is to 
loosen the roots, and thus give a chance to the 
frost and severe winds of winter to freeze and 
dry them. The grass also forms a coat of pro- 
tection, as well as imparting its strength to the 
soil, which is considerable, amounting to a 
taircrop. But the one crop seems to be satis- 
tactory ; and well it may be, with two tons to 
the acre, worth, ordinarily, from $10 to $l5a 
ton. The only expense is the harvesting. The 
question is, will the expense of top-dressing 
pay for the second crop, were that taken off? 
But in this case there would not be that pro- 
tection which the heavy coat of grass now af- 
fords. The common opinion is, that this is 
considerable—and in no caseshould a meadow 
go barren into winter, whether fed off or mow- 
ed: the feeding, when closely done, being the 
worst, as it loosens the bulbs and tramples the 
ground. This trampling the soil when wet, it 
is known, has a bad effect. Stock, then, should 
invariably be kept off meadows; and the sec- 
ond mowing should not be so late as not to af- 
ford a sufficient growth for a covering. It will 
take a few years with the best care before a 
meadow is established. The one referred to 
shows this, and is a paying operation. 

Eastern DairYMan. 
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CULTIVATE DEEPER. 

It is well known that roots strike deeper than 
the land is plowed. What business have roots 
at that depth, and in the rawsoil? ‘They have 
much business there; they derive a large pro- 
portion of their strength from this lower soil. 
They do it however under a disadvantage. The 
soil is hard—so compact, that it is with diffi- 
culty that benefit is derived from it. Now and 
then a soil is sandy; or is an alluvial deposit, 
comparatively recent in its formation. There 
is less difficulty for roots to penetrate such 
soil, as we see, both 1m the effect (ofthe larger 
crops of grain), and in the greater length and 
penetration of the roots (the cause of this effect.) 
From this it will be seen of what importance 








| 


it is to cultivate the under-soil. This is done 
first and best of all, by bringing the soil to the 
surface, there improving it by the action of the 
elements. This is easily done—simply plow 
deeper. The next best thing, and what may 
be done at the same time, is, loosening the soil 
by a sub-soil plow. Frost penetrating deeply, 
will effect under-soil to some extent. So wil} 
clover and other deep-rooting plants. But 
the main reliance is deep tillage and sub-soiling, 
The plowing should be gradual, each year deep. 
er, till the roots have pulverized soil to work 
in. And they will penetrate all the more deep- 
ly, having room and facility. Deep tillage, it 
has long been known, is one of the farmer's 
greatest advantages. We are inexcusable if 
we neglect it; and we shall continue to call at- 
tention to it. 


—— — ->~2e 


PIG, PORK AND BACON. 
BY N. C. BEMENT. 

An animal in a state of rearing, may be con- 
sidered as a vessel open at both ends, in which 
the supply and the waste being nearly equal, 
it can never be filled: fattening an animal may 
be considered an attempt to fill the vessel, and 
which can only be done by an excess of supply, 
the waste being the same as before, the excess 
must be; if it is not so, the vessel may be 
rendered fuller than before, without ever becom- 
ing full. An important hint might be taken 
from this simile by many who know little of 
the difference between feeding and fattening.— 
We have known swine kept for months and fed 
with a view of fattening them, without their 
gaining a pound of meat. 





There exists, perhaps, in creation no animal 
which has less justice and more injustice done 
tohim by man than the pig. We see him 
gifted with every faculty of supplying himself 
and of providing even against the approaching 
storm, which no creature is better capable of 
foretelling, and we begin our treatment of him 
by putting an iron ring through the cartilage 
of his nose. Having thus barbarously deprived 
him ot the power of searching for and analyr 
ing his food, we then generally condemn him 
for the rest of his life to solitary confinement in 
a stye. 


When his faculties are still his own, only 
observe how with a bark and grunt or snort, 
he starts if you approach him; and mark what 
shrewd intelligence there is in his bright, twink- 
ling little eye. But with pigs as with mankind, 
idleness is the root ofall evil. The poor animal 
finding that he has absolutely nothing to look 
forward to but the pail which feeds him, most 
greedily he greets its arrival. Having no busi- 
ness or diversion—nothing to occupy his brain 
—the whole powers of his system are directed 
to the digestion of a superabundance of food.— 
To encourage this, nature assists him with 
sleep, which, lulling his better faculties, leads 
his stomach to become the ruling power of his 
system—a tyrant that can bear no one’s pres 
ence but his own. ‘The poor pig, thus treated, 
gorges himself, sleeps—eats again, sleeps— 
awakens in a fright, screams, staggers against 
the blue apron, squeals fainter and fainier— 
turns up the whites of his little eves and dies! 
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The fat and flesh of the hog is peculiarly val- 
uable for its quality of absorbing salt to a large 
extent. It is owing to this quality, that we 
have salt or pickled pork, bacon and ham—all 
three preparations being well known all over 
the world. 

The flesh of a hog that has been fed for ba- 
con is rather inferior to that which has been in- 
tended only for pork, and is called pig-meat 
in contradistinction to pork. 

The best bacon is generally considered to be 
that which is streaked with fat and lean alter- 
nately, having a greater proportion of the fat.— 
But in order to attain this desirable result, 
which is of course managed by feeding of the 
animal for the purpose, we must not do as the 
Irishman, who crammed his pig one day and 
gave him nothing to eat the next. Such bacon 
isin particular request with the Irish peasant- 
ry in Europe—when they get it—and in some 
cases, as We have been informed, is used with 
their potatoes after the manner called ‘‘point.” 
Potatoes are eaten with “point” in the follow- 
ing manner: @ piece of bacon is hung in the 
middle of the room over the table, and each 
person taking a mouthful of potatoe points at 
the bacon. 

The excellency of pork greatly depends on 
the feeding of the animal. The difference be- 
tween a properly fed pig and one that has been 
badly managed, is plain enough when the pork 
is roasted; but if it is boiled, the result is very 
decided. Badly fed pork never roasts firm, 
and is devoid of that crispness which is one of 
the great charms of roast pork. But badly fed 
is lamentable. 

The best pork we ever saw or tasted was 
that from some pigs under the charge of a lad 
who took care of them as if they were his own 
children. Every day he used to give thema 
dinner of hot potatoes; for he said he did not 
see why his pigs should not have their ’taters 
hot as wellas himself. He also fed them each 
day with corn-meal pudding. They were plen- 
tifully supplied with clean water. The animals 
seemed to enjoy their lavation, and used to press 
quite eagerly towards him as he came in sight 
with pail and scrubbing-brush. Their stye alse 
was kept perfectly clean and dry, and their 
feeding troughs washed out frequently. In con- 
sequence, the pork was perfection. 

In fattening pigs, it will be found better to 
let them have a little charcoal, and now and 
then a little earth. In their natural state of 
existence they are always rooting in theground 
—and they therefore necessarily swallow a 
small portion of earth with every root. Their 
“peck of dirt’’ is not an useless or unpleasant 
necessity, but an essential improvement to their 
health. 

We feel disposed to say something that will 
in a measure relieve the swine family from the 
obloquey too often cast upon them. If hogs 
were kept to the age of many other animals and 
the same pains were taken wich them that we 
take with the ox and horse in training them to 
useful labor, or that we take with the dog in 
teaching him to watch and hunt—the success 
would, we have reason to believe, surpass any 
present imagination on the subject. When at- 


tempts are made for it, the hog bas not by any 
means been found insensible to habits of docility 
or improvement. In proof of this, reference 
may be had to the “learned pigs,” as they are 
called, used in public shows, astonishing spec- 
tators by their performances, such as arranging 
letters so as to form words, and other tricks in- 
dicative of the animal’s tractability. 


In Youatt’s work on the pig, we find the 
following: ‘Some thirty years ago it was men- 
tioned in the public papers, that a gentleman 
had trained swine to run in his carriage, and 
actually drove four of these curious steeds 
through London.” And he adds, that at a 
much more recent date “the market-place of 
St. Albans was completely crowded, on one oe- 
casion, in consequence ofan eccentric old far 
mer, who resided some distance off, having en- 
tered it in a small chaise cart drawn by four 
hogs at brisk trot, which pace they kept upa 
few times around the area of the market-place. 
They were driven to the Woolpack yard, and 
after being unharnessed, they were regaled with 
a trough of bran and mush. A gentleman pres- 
ent offered £50 for the whole concern as it 
stood, but his offer was indignantly declined.— 
In about two hours the animals were re-harness- 
ed, and the old gentleman farmer drove off 
with his unusual team.” 


“The natural term of a hog’s life,” says Gil- 
bert White, ‘‘is little known, and the reason is 
plain, because it is neither profitable nor con- 
venient to keep that unusually turbulent ani- 
mal to the fnll extent of its time. However, a 
neighbor of mine, a man of means, who had 
no occasion nor disposition to look very nicely 
into the cost of any matter to which his taste 
or curiosity might lead him, kept what he call- 
ed a half-breed Banlam sow, till her twentieth 
year, when she showed signs of age from decay 
of her teeth, and the decline of her fertility.— 
For about ten years, this prolific mother pro- 
duced two litters a year of about ten at a time, 
and once about twenty at a litter—but as 
there was nearly double the number of pigs to 
that of teats, many died. At the age of about 
fifteen, her litters began to be reduced to four or 
five ; and such a litter she exhibited when in 
her fattening pen. At a moderate computa- 
tion she was allowed to have been the fruitful 
mother parent of three hundred pigs—a prodig- 
ious instance of fecundity in so large an ani- 
mal.—Exz. 


ABOUT MILKING. 


Let our farmers remember, that to have their 
cows milked indiscriminately by any of the 
members of the family, is a loss. Keep a reg- 
ular milker for each cow, or one for all if not 
too many. Donot change. And milk as fast 
as possible. This experience proves to be the 
best way. Talk as little as possible while 
milking. Let the cow be perfectly quiet and 
contented. Milk at regular hours; let those 
hours be nearly or quite equidistant—say 12 
hours between each milking. Then there will 
be no straining of the bag by over-distension. 
These are points which good dairymen always 
observe. Most of all, do not walk your cows 








a great distance, nor drive them fast. 





LIME—AGAIN. 

In the great growth of the West, lime is often 
beneficial. Its office is to feed the berry, and 
to give strength to the straw. The berry is 
always improved, both in plumpness and qual- 
ity; so are roots, tubers, &c. Potatoes will 
grow less vines and more tubers, where lime 
is applied. An ordinary potatoe is so much 
improved by it, that in some soils it seems an- 
other tuber. Hence it is, for one reason, why 
such different opinions exist respecting the 
quality of the same potatoe. 
soil healthy; it makes a country healthy; it 
will sweeten wet, sour soil; it wil! act favora- 
bly upon malarious localities. 
and whitest straw that we ever saw, was raised 


Lime makes a 


The brightest 


The berr 
was equal, almost perfect in roundness.. This 
It hasa similar etiect on other 
grains, though we suppose with a difference.— 
Analysis may teach us something here; but we 
In our 


on elevated ground, well limed. 


was wheat. 


think experience is the best guide. 
gardens particularly, lime has the effect to im- 
prove quality. Roots are mealier and vege- 
tables sweeter. Your early potatoes are im- 
proved by it. It acts, not only asa corrective, 
but is a fertilizer. One word: Do not expose 
your lime to the atmosphere more than you can 
help after is slacked, as its strength escapes the 
same as any manure. Use as soon as powder- 
ed, and harrow in at once. The fall is the best 
time to do this. 


Meraeciin.—This ancestral drink is made 
as follows: After pressing honey from the 
comb, take the residue and pour over it boiling 
water ; after stirring it well, draining and skim- 
ming it till clear, boil it until it is strong enough 
toalmost raise to the surface an egg. ‘hen it 
should be bottled and placed away. Its excel- 
lence is increased by age, although it is fit for 
drinking any time after it is a year old. 








To Make a Concrete Floor, 


The following receipt, supplied by a famous 
English authority, is quoted by the American ° 
Gazette, and may be useful to some ot our read- 
ers: ‘‘ Three parts coal ashes (those from the 
blacksmith’s forge to be preferred) and two 
parts gas lime from the gas works, to be 
thoroughly mixed, and then made intoa mortar 
with gas-tar. If the gas-tar come from gas 
works where the ammonical liquor is not sepa- 
rated, it will be sufficiently mixed for the pur- 
pose; but if the latter be separated, and the tar 
be thick, it will set quicker if about one-fourth 
part of water be mixed thoroughly with the tar 
when used. For the floors of cow sheds, this 
should be laid about three inches thick in one 
layer, on an even surface of gravel, or stone 
broken very small with a sprinkling of gravel 
over, and rolled down. The mortar may be 
laid on with a common shovel, and merely 
patted down flat. In dry, warm weather, if the 
mortar has been made, the floor will be firm in 
afew days. For any ordinary out-house, half 
the thickness will make a permanent floor.” 





M. Duchartre, a Frenchman, has been inves- 
tigating the rates of growth in plants by day 
and by night; he considers that the greatest 
increase in length takes place at night. 


<> 





When politeness is in a man, it will out.— 
Such‘ man is the truly polite man, whether he 
studies the art of politeness or not; the good 
heart will manifest iteelf. 
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Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
The Farmer in His Relation to Orna- 
mental Gardening. 

Great has been the exertion which the agri- 
cultural and horticultural press have put forth 
witLin the last 20 years, to bring the enjoyment 
and blessings which Horticulture bestows upon 
man, to the notice of the hard working farmer. 
Abundant success has crowned these endeavors 
and much has been accomplished in this diree- 
tion. In proof ot this, let me only point to the 
astonishing progress which the cultureof fruits 
and vegetables has now made throughout the 
land, abundantly repaying the farmer for the 
outlay and cares required by the orchard and 
garden. This branch of Horticulture has proved 
to be a paying one, and for this reason it is 
daily meeting with more approbation in the 
sight of our people, securing for it a still bright- 
er future. Yet whilst the generous fruits of 
the orchard and garden greet our eyes in every 
direction, and the time seems to come nigh 
when the earth shall again bloom like Eden, 
we should never forget that the vegetable kitg- 
dom is not merely made by the Creator to be eat 
up by man or beast, but that there is a higher 
signication in every plant or tree which adorns 
the land. To admire the tree only for the ap- 
ples growing on it, or for the quantity of fire- 
wood contained in it, is but too common u 
philosophy with many farmers, yet neverthe- 
less a wrong and basesentiment. It would be 
unfair to suppose that our first parents found 
Paradise delightful merely because of the enor- 
mous apples and pumpkins growing in it; it 
was, above all, that charm of perfection and 
beauty, reflecting everywhere, which elevated 
their aspirations pointing them to the infinite 
goodness and wisdom of their Creator. This 
also should be the centre to which our enjoy- 
ments of rural life should direct us, although 
the golden days of Eden have long passed from 
earth. To find our way to this, we should ever 
remember that man lives not on bread alone, 
and that his belly should not be his God; that 
there is a soul living in him which is to exist 
forever. This soul, if it is as it ought to be, 
does not find its true sphere in material things, 
it moves in spiritual regions, in a world of 
thought and impression. It is, in one word, 
the better portion of man, and distinguishes 
him from the inferior creation. And it finds 
no small share of jts enjoyment in exercising 
those relations of mutual love and _ esteem, 
which alone can make home attractive and de- 
lightful, giving it a higher significance than a 
were gating and sleeping place. But besides 





the home, the soul is deeply interested in sur- 
rounding nature, uniting its various single 
beauties into one harmonious conception. It 
will not be asserted that our inward nature is 
not closely, mysteriously associated to outward 
nature; and especially to that part which above 
all adorns it as with a beautiful garment—the 
vegetable world. Home and nature are, there- 
fore, two most important components to a hap- 
py and a feeling man. If both are equally 
charming and dear to him, he will experience 
pleasures which money cannot buy, and sub- 
lunary troubles cannot take away. 

Tae other branch of Horticulture, ornamen- 
tai gardening, or the cultivation of the ascetic 
jaste of man, will lend great assistance to make 
home attractive, while beautifying surrounding 
nature. It is therefore nearly related, yea in- 
dispensably necessary to rural life. It has been 
denounced by many as utterly useless and sense- 
less, especially for a p.actical country like ours, 
where the industrious farmer has no time to 
fool away on unremunerative flowers. We 
think such men are mistaking their true mis- 
sion as farmers and as men. The farmer above 
all ought to have a spot consecrated to plants 
and flowers (which are nearer associated to his 
inward man than corn and potatoes), where he 
might spend a leisure hour with his family.— 
Besides, if he should have no room in his heart 
for such enjoyments, his wife and daughters 
surely have it, and for their sake he should do 
something to render his home beautiful. 

It is true this branch of gardening has come 
to us in a pretending style. It assumes the 
character of an art—a, fine art even— requiring 
a master spirit to carry it on. Coming from 
Europe to us, it bas brought along much of 
needless European fancy and vain invention, 
which is to be carefully separated from the 
true essence, before it can meet with the good 
will of the farmer, and before it can find its 
way to every humble cottage of the land. 

Among all civilized nations, ornamental gar- 
dening has been practiced. Originating from 
the desire to beautify the homestead, it has ea- 
gerly been taken up by the mighty of the earth 
to display their splendor and maguificence.— 
History tells us of many ancient and modern 
gardens of almost a mythic splendor. In Eu- 
rope, the seat of the most civilized nations, 
it has been carried to its greatest glory. 

It might be well to mention briefly the two 
different styles which have prevailed there.— 
The artificial or geometrical style was calcula- 
ted to display only man’s art and cunning in 
his garden. Every feature was calculated to 
contrast strongly from nature. All figures, 
trees, and soon the gardener’s fancy had to con- 
form to geometrical proportions and laws, but 
within these they had unrestricted freedom.— 
This ancient style, as it is often called, was su- 
perseded by the so-ealled modern style of gar- 
dening. It is acknowledged that in nature we 
have to find all the truly beautiful which man 
is able to imagine, and as but rarely all those 
perfect features are united in one spot, this 
style of gardening aimed to create such perfect 
scenes by art, strictly observing the patterns 








scape gardening, as being productive of land. 
scapes on a smaller compass. 

And here the question arises, should not the 
farmer, too, have his full share in the enjoy- 
ments of a charming landscape; should he not 
cultivate and nourish within his soul a love 
and respect for those thousand-fold beauties 
which nature has spread out before his eyes; 
and should not this noble sentiment prompt 
him to employ every means to preserve the ng. 
tural charms of his lordly dominion and to 
surround his homestead with a smiling scene 
whose features are those of free and beautiful 
nature, heightened however by a small effort 
of art, to show forth the privileges which the 
habitation of man is entitied to elaim over the 
scenes habited by birds ot the air or beasts of 
the field? 

If such be the standard by which the farm. 
er measures and directs his improvements, he 
may be said to be a Landscape gardener, edu- 
cated by good taste and guided by good sense, 
Arrayed with these weapons, he may compare 
favorably with many of our professional, highly 
learned landscape gardeners, who coming from 
European parks and gardens, are ever ready 
to give us thrilling accounts of innumerable 
curiosities to be seen in Great Britain, France, 
or the German Fatherland, and who but too 
often have crippled American gardens to ridi- 
culous copies or caricatures of European parks. 
Good taste will ever be an open door by which 
improvements and new beauteous scenes may 
be introduced and joined to those which al- 
ready exist, whilst good sense will prove a 
stronghold to rebuke such fancies and sugges- 
tions which are contrary to the wants, customs 
and the climate of our country. 


We can also readily understand that the gar- 
den of the farmer will always contrast from 
the ornamental ground surrounding the suburb- 
an villa of the wealthy. In one we love to 
witness the charms of a peaceful and happy 
country home, in the other we are forcibly led 
to admire and envy the riches and splendors of 
one of our fellow citizens. Which of both en- 
joyments is the most genial and agreeable ?— 
The reader may judge for himself. 

Ornamental gardening, when properly under- 
stood and wisely practiced, furnishes innum- 
erable pleasures and enjoyments to every class 
of society. The more, however, it finds its 
way tothe homes and hearts of agriculturists 
who till the soil of this goodly land, the more 
it will fulfill its mission, which, in our opinion, 
is to bless and elevate the millions, and not 
merely the few. M. G. Kern. 





Are we growing our choice fruit carelessly— 
especially where but a few trees are grown? 
Where the trees bear heavily, it is necessary 
to the benefit of the tree and the amount and 
quality of the crop, that the fruit be lessened. 
Thin out the poorest. This will make the best 
still better. Neglect not this—never neglect it. 
Do it with grapes, app!es, pears, and all kinds 


of fruit. Some trees will die from overbearing. 
————_——_+0e 


We are happy, and then we are unhappy— 
and this is life. 





set by nature. It agsumed the name of Land- 
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Apples, Our Most Useful Fruit. 


Now let me show you what intelligent prac- 
tical nten eay of the value of the apple as an 
article of food for man and beast. 

L. B. Langworthy of Monroe County, New 
York, says: “It 18 said by some persons that 
two bushels of apples are equal to one bushel 
of potatoes, and that two bushels of pots toes 
are equal to one bushel of corn for feeding, 
though this estimate is only an approximation:” 
(Ag. Rep., 1851, p. 207.) Collins Gardiner of 
Livingston County, New York, says: “‘More 
worth of first-rate fruit can be grown on an 
acre of ground than there can be of any kind 
of grain. I consider good apples worth equal- 
ly as much for feeding cattle as potatoes, and 
more, if both are in the raw state. It seems 
strange, when we consider the many ways that 
apples can be used profitably, that farmers do 
not raise more. But apple trees require care 
and attention todo well, and this a great many 
do not understand. They seem to think they 
require as little care as the trees in the woods, 
and with such, apple trees are not very profit- 
able. The many ways they contribute to the 
comforts of the kitchen, gives them a decided 
prominence in my estimation:” (Ag. Rep. 
1852, p. 217.) Wm. Perry of Burlington Co., 
New Jersey, says: “Many people have found 
that a few trees of the best selected fruits plant- 
ed around the house and yard, have yielded 
more profit than as many acres of land cultiva- 
ted with ordinary crops. If proper care be ta- 
ken in the transplanting and after-treatment 
for a few years, until the trees get established 
in their new location, it will be fully repaid by 
the additional quantity and quality of fruit 
produced;” (Ag. Rep. 1850, p. 203.) L. E. 
Berkmans, of New Jersey, says: ‘lhe success- 
ful fruit-grower knows that a fruit tree requires 
no more trouble or extra care than a few cot- 
ton plants or a cabbage: pays better, lasts long- 
er, and in a compared series of seasons, has paid 
five times more for the place occupied than the 
very best of his market produce, with perhaps 
not half the expense:” (Ag. Rep. 1858, p. 373.) 
Henry Little, of Bangor, Maine, says: ‘With 
us, the apple is the most useful of fruits. Its 
value is greatly enhanced by its long keeping 
qualities. When the cultivator plants trees of 
varieties that will ripen in succession, he has 
this fruit in perfection the whole year. It is 
not only valuable for the dessert, but for culin- 
ary purposes, even in a dried state. Sweet ap- 
ples are a wholesome food, and should be culti- 
vated more extensively. I think that our farm- 
ers would find it much to their advantage if 
they would cultivate a greater proportion of 
sweet apples for culinary purposes as well as for 
feeding stock;” (Ag. Rep. 1853, p. 267.) Si- 
mon Brown, of Concord, Massachusetts, says : 
“Of all fruits grown in the Northern States, the 
apple is the most easily raised, the cheapest, 
the most durable, is capable of being used in 
more ways than any other, and is probably the 
most wholesome and nutritious. Every family 
usesapples to a greater or less extent. Where 
sweet apples can be had at low prices, they are 
used as commonly on the table as potatoes, and 
since the high prices of the latter have prevail- 
ed, have been more extensively used in some 
districts, Sweet apples require no sweetening, 
and stewed, baked, or made into puddings or 
pies, are delicious and nourishing food. One 
acre in well-selected varieties of apples, will 
yield more food to the farmer’s family than the 
same amount of land in corn or potatoes, with 
half the outlay in money and labor:” (Ag. Rep. 
1863, p. 350.) J. J. Thomas, of Macedon, N. 

+ Says: “As an article of food, fruit—and 
more especially apples—has proved of great 
value. Some farmers save annually, in various 
ways, from fifty to one hundred dollars by the 
use of green and dried fruit upon their tables— 
not merely by the amount of aliment, but ad- 
ding to the variety and to the list of luxuries, 


enabling them to reduce the amount of other 
and more costly articles. By planting rich and 
high-flavored sorts for culinary purposes, in- 
stend of those of an inferior grade, a great sav- 
ing may be made in sweetening and spices.— 
The amount of sugar and other ingredients used 
for making bad apples good, is often more than 
enough to buy good apples, sugar and all. By 
a free use of the best sweet apples through au- 
tumn and winter for baking and for puddings, 
some families have avoided large expenditures. 
Apples, especially the richer, sweeter varieties, 
are fully equal to potatoes as food for cattle, 
and some of the most careful trials already 
made, indicate their decided superiority, being 
as about seven to five. The chemical analyses 
of these two productions, show the superiority 
of the apple in the aliment it contains, and al- 
80 prove that some sorts excel others in rich- 
ness and value. Hence the importance of as- 
certaining, by careful trial, those sorts best ad- 
apted to feeding and fattening:” (Ag. Rep. 
1850, p. 82.) B. Summers of Erie County, 
Ohio, says: ‘‘From experiments made this fall 
and previously, we think apple orchards are 
very profitable;” (Ag. Rep. 1852, p. 247.)— 
Christian Dale of Centre County, Pennsylvania, 
says: “I consider good apples the most whole- 
some of all fruits. Where a farmer has nota 
good supply of fruit, a great deal of money is 
carried to stores to purchase molasses and other 
substitutes not so good or so wholesome for a 
family of children;” (Ag. Rep. 1851, p. 242-3.) 
George Buchanan of the same County and State 
says: “There is no other labor to be done on 
a farm which will, in due season, remunerate 
our farmers better than that expended in fruit 
culture. How many hillsides and rough por- 
tions do we see which might, with but very lit- 
tle expense and a proper share o! care, be coy- 
ered with rich fruit:” (Ag. Rep. 1854, p. 376.) 
Timothy Dudley of Adams County, IIl., says: 
“There is probably no food more natural to 
mankind than a good, ripe apple. It is anti- 
dyspeptic and anti-bilious—and if the people in 
this great valley of the West would eat less corn 
and bacon, and drink less strong coffee and 
whisky, and eat more of those rich, juicy ap- 
ples, cooked or uncooked, we should see, hear 
and feel less of those bilious complaints, fevers, 
agues and chills, which every one is more or 
less subject to every season. Every young farm- 
ercan very easily start an orchard at trifling 
expense. If he only has the will, he may be 
sure to find the way:” (Ag. Rep. 1848, p. 543.) 
And now, reader, do you not see the very great 
advantages that you will derive from the plant- 
ing of choice apple trees, and the folly of delay- 
ing this work any longer ?—Home Weekly. 





FEEDING FRUIT TREES. 

There is great stress laid upon feeding orch- 
ards. Wecould neversee it as somedo. An 
orchard will improve—that is, increase in 
wood—by a mellow top-soil. This accounts for 
the benefits derived from hoed crops. And this 
alone it is—the mellow soil acting as is usual in 
the case, keeping the ground moist, and ab- 
sorbing through its porosity enriching matter 
from the atmosphere. This certainly is all, as 
the crop, whether “hoed” or otherwise, will 
abstract strength from the soil. Mellow the soil 
then without a crop where it is wanting in fer- 
tility: but where the soil is: rich, by no means 
do it: too much wood will be formed after the 
first necessary stage of growth has passed.— 
Why do we employ root-pruning? To lessen 
the growth: in effect to impoverish the soil. 
In rich soil, then, and with old trees, cover 
with a coat of grass, and let the branches 





reach down freely. We thus have trees with 





a high top whose branches sweep the grass 
and are loaded with fruit. Other trees having 
a mellow top-soil are not better. The truth is, 
the roots having a deep, rich soil, do not lack 
for fertility. This.is even the case with young 
trees, except some which grow too rapidly, 
bearing but little fruit. In their ease, root- 
pruning, or a cutting-off of sustenance instead 
of adding, is necessary. Where soil is defi- 
cient in fertility, the thing is different. Then 
mellow the surface, and apply fertilizers. 


— e = -——- -- — 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Hen Manure for Gardens. 

We saw the other day an onion bed, which 
was the best we have seen this year. The 
growth was luxuriant, and the darkest color 
we remember to have seen. We inquired the 
cause, more particularly as the rest of the gar- 
den was but an ordinary growth. ‘Hen ma- 
nure,” was the answer. This manure was cov- 
ered before planting, and mixed with the soil, 
forming an inch or more of this mixture. On 
this same man’s farm we have seen similar ben- 
eficial effects of hen manure upon corn, thrown 
into the hill and covered with ground, then 
planted on. 

Another farmer, throws-his hen manure on 
the hill, a handful, after the corn is planted. 
This, he says, secures it against the insects, as 
well as hastens the growth, and is particular- 
ly beneficial on sod, where the raw under-soil 
has been turned up, forwarding the plant at 
once. 

For gardens, hen manure, it is known is ex- 
cellent. Plaster and ashes are usually mixed 
with it. But this we think of small importarice. 
Mix soil with it at the time of forming; the 
soil will take up the volatile properties, which 
would otherwise be lost. Remember, hen ma- 
nure is guano. F.G. 





How to Prevent Bugson Tender Plants. 

A simple contrivance, as reported by the 
Country Gentleman, is a couple of thin elastic 
sticks, osiers or twigs, bent over the plant, and 
covered with stout paper, fastened with ground 
around the edg-:. It will increase the growth, 
it is said, instead of diminishing it, and it pro- 
tects from frosts and rough winds. 





The Fruit Growers’ Society, at Rochester, 
N.Y., have decided that rich soil is unfavora- 
ble to the ripening of grapes, making a differ- 
ence of one or two weeks; the Delaware, which 
requires rich soil, excepted. Poor soil is favor- 
able to fruit, to early ripening, and to quality 
—if not too poor. 


N. J. Cotman, Esq.—I wish to inquire of you 
or your subscribers, the best way to kill or 
destroy those tall meadow thistles; they have 
increased so fast in the last two or three years 
that they are somewhat alarming. It seems 
that cutting them off at the surface of the 
ground or even digging them below the surface 
—does no good. They appear in almost all 
the meadows in the American Bottom along 
the lines of railroad. I believe the R. R. 
brought the seed. 8. B. Gruim 4m. 

Upper Alton, Iil. 
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THE VINEGAR PLANT. 

It is claimed by many that this curious pro- 
duction belongs to the vegetable kingdom.— 
Whether this is true or not, we hardly know 
where else to place it. Like the mushroom, it 
belongs to the lowest order of organization, and 
may, we think, be regarded asa kind of fungus. 
Jt possesses the power of re-production to a 
limited extent, governed in some degree by the 
temperature, but always requiring a degree of 
heat above 65. 

The vinegar plant is somewhat soft and flex- 
ible, with a firm and springy consistence resem- 
bling the substance known to accumulate in a 
vessel containing good vinegar, as “mother,” 
but ofa more compact and regularly defined 
formation. When separated from its parent, 
this plant is about six inches in diameter and 
halt an inch thick. This is usually placed in 
an open earthen jar of two or three gallon’s ca- 
pacity, with about a gallon and a half of water 
sweetened with about one pint of pure molas- 
ses. Itis important that the molasses be good 
and unchanged by age. After standing four or 
five weeks in warm weather, this liquid will 
become vinegar of an excellent quality—not on- 
ly possessing all the body, but all the acid pun- 
gency belonging to the best quality of cider 
vinegar. The plant in this position gradually 
expands horizontally to the full dimensions of 
the jar which contains it, while it increases in 
thickness by a succession of layers of smaller 
dimensions. These layers are about half an 
inch in thickness, and are united to the parent 
plant by tender filiaments, which admit of 
easy separation, by simply passing the hand 
between them. 

To what extent this plant would expand if 
placed in a larger-vessel, we have never seen 
determined; but by a multiplication of the 
plants placed in more capacious vessels, vine- 
gar of the best quality can no doubt be made 
in large quantities. The plant should never be 
allowed to freeze. The old plants, after being 
used a few months, should be thrown out and 
new ones substituted. 

To suit some tastes, this vinegar requires to 
be weakened by adding water when used, and 
it is no doubt more healthy than when used in 
full strength. 





LIQUID HONEY. 


The following recipe for a beautiful liquid 
honey is taken from Mr. Langstroth, which he 
says “the best judges have pronounced one of 
the most luscious articles they ever tasted.”— 
“‘Put two pounds of the purest white sugar in 
as much hot water as willdissolve it; take one 
pound of strained white clover honey—any hon- 
ey of good flavor will answer—and add it warm 
to the syrup, thoroughly stirring together. As 
refined loaf sugar is a pure and inodorous sweet, 
one pound of honey will give its flavor to two 
poasie of sugar, and the compound will be free 

tom that smarting taste that pure honey often 

has, and will usually agree with those who can- 
nat eat the latter with impunjty. Any desired 
flavor can be added to it. 

“Although no profit can be realized from in- 
ducing bees to store this mixture, in boxes or 
glasses, the amateur may choose, in bad seasons 
or in districts where honey is pure, to secure 
in this way choice specimens for the table.’ 


St. Louis Horticultural Society. 


Aveust 4th, 1866. 

President Colman and Vice-President Saxton be- 
ing both absent, Mr. J. M. Jordan was chosen Presi- 
dent pro tem. 

Mr. Peabody was invited to give an account of the 
meeting of the Alton Horticultural Society, held on 
aoeny last at the house of Mr. Godfrey, near Mon- 
tieello. 

He said he attended that meeting with Dr. Clagett, 
of this Society, and had the pleasure of seeing quite a 
collection of practical and amateur horticulturists. A 
peculiar but very pleasant feature of the meeting was 
the presence of ladies, the wives and daughters of the 
members, who listened to the discussions and mani- 
fested a deep interest in everything that was said and 
done. One of them was chairman of the committee 
on flowers, and pres2nted a report upon the boquets 
ane other specimens of floral wealth found upon the 
table. 

There was a very fine and extensive display of 
fruits, especially of apples and pears. A solitary 
peach on the table seemed expressive of a total failure 
this year of that delicious fruit in that vicinity. The 
meeting for discussion was held under the dense 
shade of some catalpa trees, where the usual topics of 
varicties of fruit, methods of culture, horticultural 
tools, marketing fruits, &c., underwent a pretty 
thorough sifting by practical, enthusiastic cultivators. 

There seemed to prevail quite generally in the 
meeting the opinion that, while the peach crop was 
a failure, and in some localities the grapes were not 
doing well—there was, on the whole, considerable 
fruit this year. The strawberry crop, particularly, 
had been heavy and of a very fine quality. 

A deep interest was manifested in the approaching 
meeting of the American Pomological Convention, to 
be held in this city, and the horticulturists of Alton 
and vicinity will do their share no doubt to make 
that meeting a fair exponent of the fruit resources of 
the great West. 

At the hour of noon the whole company were invi- 
ted to partake of a fine collation, when the substan- 
tials, garnished with fruits and ice-cream, al] under 
the direction of Miss Godfrey, served to stop all talk 
ative mouths for a little while, and make every one 
feel glad that he was a horticulturist, and was pres- 
ént at the meeting. 

The Alton Society responded to the invitation of 
this Society, to meet us on August 18th, at 11 o’clock 
A.M., on Mr, Jordan’s grounds, a few rods north of 
the terminus of the Franklin Avenue cars. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Peabody’s remarks, Messrs. 
Mudd, Paddleford and Morse were appointed a Com- 
mittee on Fruits, who reported as follows : 

“Mr. Renard, of St. Louis county, presents fine 
specimens of Belle Lucrative, Flemish Beauty, Roz- 
tiezer, and Duchess ’d Angouleme pears, with two 
other varieties, names unknown. Also bunches of 
Hartford Prolifie grapes nearly ripe, and a bunch of 
Concord, showing injury by sun scald. 

Mr. Jewett, of St. Louis, presents specimen of 
White Chasselas grape, grown in the open ground, 
fully ripe, free from all disease and of most delicious 
flavor. Also, two specimens of tomato, one of which 
was said to be the Tilden, the other of some common 
variety closely resembling it—both fine qualities.” 

The meeting of the American Pomological Society 
then came up for discussion, and remarks were made 
by Messrs. Mudd, Morse, Renard, Jewett, Fern, Jor- 
dan, Bailey, and others, occupying most of the time 
of the meeting. It seemed to be the prevailing opin- 
ion of the Society, that, while the fruit products of 
the West this year were far below the average of 
former years, this was no reason why the meeting of 
American Pomological Society should be deferred.— 
By earnest effort in making up for deficiencies, it 
was thought Eastern pomologists, if they would come 
here, would be convinced that we can produce in this 
latitude finer fruit than on the Atlantic slopes, and 
more of it besides. Adjourred. 





Aveust llirn, 1866. 

President Colman in the chair. He presented a 
very elegant apple of fine flavor, for dessert, name 
unknown. 

Mr. Kelly, of St. Louis county, cluster of Perkins’ 
grape, not quite ripe, 

Mr. Jordan—Fine large specimens of the Hartford 
Prolific grape—one lateral with five clusters on it; 
also specimens of Japan lily. 

Mr. W. F. Cozzens, specimens of Tilden tomato and 
large Red Tomato, also the Strawberry apple. 

Mr. J. G. Russell, of St. Louis county, a clus ter of 
yellowish green grapes, not fully ripe—name not 
known. 

Mr. Carew Sanders presented a small glass phial, 
pontaining insects, with the following communica- 
tion: : 





I herewith present for your inspection what I sup- 








pose to be the eggs, larve and beetle, or perfect insect 
of the Colorado potato bug, described by W. p, 
Walsh, in the first number of the Practica} Botomol. 
ogist- Also the old potato bug, well known to alj 
observers for generations past, and whieh is doubtless 
the blistering beetle, referred to in the same article, 
I will only further say, that I have never observed 
the new potato bug in this vicinity till this season 
and the first time was last month, though others may 
have seen it before, and it may have been known 
here foryears. My theory is, that as it traveled from 
West to East, its line of march was much to the 
North of us, and that it spread laterally to reach us 
—that is, it spread North and South, as well as jour. 
neyed East. It appears from Mr. Walsh’s article 
above referred to, that it appeared in the neighbor. 
hood of Alton last year, though he upsets the theory 
that it has been seen in Southern Illinois for years 
already, by asserting that the observers there had 
confounded it with some other insect. I found these 
specimens on the potato, and also on the Solanum 
Caroliense or horse nettle. The Solanum Rostratum 
mentioned by Walsh, as being the natural food of 
this insect, is not described by either Gray or Darby 
as being indigenous to the Western or South- western 
States, and I presume it is not to be found here, 

Mr. Geo. Husmann, of Hermann, Mo., being pres- 
ent, was invited by the President to give the Society 
any information which be deemed advisable concern. 
ing the fruit crop around Hermann. 

Mr. Husmann—Our apple crop this year will be 
very small. The fruit is generally bad, wormy and 
scabby. Atleast one-half of the summer and fall 
apples, and one-third of the winter apples will be 
worthless. Peaches with us are almost a total failure. 
What few we had on the trees were nearly all taken 
by the curculio. Pears are somewhat better ; but in 
some orchards the crop willbe good for nothing. On 
low grounds particularly the blight this year is quite 
common. Grapes this year around Hermann are bet- 
ter, but are quite different in different localities,— 
Most of the Catawbas are rotting badly, but in a few 
localities they are doing better. Concords almost in. 
variably look well and promise a good crop. My 
Concords are pretty fair—will yield, I think, about 
1500 gallons of wine to the acre. One or two com- 
plain of the Concord rotting, but only in very poor 
localities. Norton’s Virginia Seedling looks badly 
this year. Mr. Poeschel’s vineyard in particular had 
suffered ; his Norton’s Virginia have nearly all died. 
Mine are somewhat better, though I have lost about 
one hundred vines of this variety. This suffering of 
of this, our favorite wine grape, arises from various 
causes. One reason is, the tenacious sub-soil, which 
does not allow a sufficient draiuage. Another cause, 
is the injury done the last year by the white thrip, 
which has become quite a little pest iu our vineyards. 
Still another cause, and perhaps the worst of all, has 
been the excessive summer pruning. Mr. Peeschel, 
in particular, took off all young leaves after the first 
of August last year, and consequently the wood did 
not get well ripened. In some other vineyards, this 
variety looks remarkably well. 


The Herbemont this year will produce about halfa 
crop. Take it all in all, I think we shall average 
all round about one-third of a full crop this year— 
But the Concord will be generally a pretty full. crop. 

The Iona and Israella with me look very bailly. 
They are full a week later than the Hartford Prolific. 
The Taylor grows well, but as yet shows few clusters. 
I am inclined to think, when it has attained age, it 
will do better, especially if pruned with long shoots 
and abundance of wood. Rogers’ Hybrid No. 1 looks 
remarkably well. It will prove, I think, a valuable 
grape for market purposes. The Mary Ann is a very 
early grape, and is doing well—ripens four or five 
days before the Hartford Prolific. The bunches are 
quite compact, but quality not remarkable. I do 
not consider the Clinton equal to the Concord for wine, 
but it is a very healthy and hardy variety. Cynthi- 
ana and Creveling are doing remarkably well. 

Mr. Jordan—I have during my recent trip East 
heard the Clinton everywhere spoken of very highly 
—that it made a very fine wine, remarkable for its ex- 
quisite boquet as well as its heavy body. I believe it 
is a grape which is growing in public estimation. I 
will also meniion the Maxatawny, which, with me, 18 
the best white grape I have. 

Mr. Husman—With regard to the Clinton, I only 
speak of my own experience. Other people further 
North may find the Clinton adapted to their climate, 
and may cultivate it profitably. The boquet of the 
Clinton wine is tome very offensive. Of the two, as 
I said, I greatly prefer the Concord asa hardy grape 

Mr. Russell inquired about the best means of de- 
stroying the thrip, which is so destructive to the leaves 
of the grape. 

Mr. Jordan—I have tried sulphur, but the little 
pest walks right over it, and will wallow in it with- 
out any injury to himself, 
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Mr. Colman—Strong decoction of tobaeco thrown 
profusely upon the leaves with a garden syringe, will 
destroy the thrip without any injury to the vines, and 
if persevered in will drive them all off. 

Mr. Husmann asked the experience of the members 
about the Adirondac. 

Mr. Paddleford—I have had vines of this variety 
of grape four years, and no fruit has yet appeared on 

em. 
oir. Cozzens thinks his Adirondacs are doing well, 
but not yet old enough to bear fruit. 

Mr. Jewett says his are doing nothing. 

Mr. Husmann—We have a new seedling grape at 
Hermann, raised from seed of Norton’s Virginia by 
one of my neighbors, which promises to be of great 
value as a wine grape. It has not yet received a name 
and never will unless it shall prove itself better than 
any wine grape we have. It is the intention not to 
let it go out tillit proves what it can do. 

The following communication was received from 
the Recording Secretary of the Missouri State Horti- 
eultural Society : 

N.J. Colman, Esq., President &t. Louis Horticultu- 
ral Society. Dear Sir—As it is useful to compare 
notes on grapes, I give the following as their order 
of ripening this year: 

1. Dorr’s Seedling, 2. Mary Ann, 3. Hartford Pro- 
lific, 4. Blood’s Black, 5. Creveling, 6. Logan, 7. Ger- 
man Wine. . 

Of these, No. 1 and 2 have nothing desirable in 
branch or berry, but may improve, the vines bearing 
the second year; 3. very fine; 4. and 5. promise well, 
the second year bearing. 

No. 5 was much injured in the winter; bunch much 
closer than before. No. 6 has disappointed hopes all 
the time. No. 7 is very like Clinton in foliage and 
vine, but earlier; may be of value for wine; foliage 
much injured by vine hopper. 

Of these seven thus far, only Hartford Prolific 
seems worthy of planting extensively. For wine, 
Dorr and German Wine premise well. 

There has been but little rot. The Cape, Catawba, 
ToKalon, Mead, Creveling and Isabella suffered from 
the winter. The leaf-folder has not been so bad as 
last season. The leaf-hopper has been worse. Those 
showing the finest crops are the Hartford Prolific, 
Concord, Norton’s Virginia and Taylor. The Taylor 
and Muscadine have suffered from the curculio 

Wu. Muir. 

Society adjourned. 

Cuartes Peasopy, Sec. pro tem. 





[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 


Meramec Horticultural Society. 
Euim Grove, 7th June, 1366. 

The Society held fits ninetieth meeting at the resi- 
dence of L. D. Votaw, under the massive drooping 
branches of “the Old Elm Tree, in the dark shade 
of which we have had so many pleasant meetings, 
and whose ample foliage protected more than 200 
persons assembled at Pomona’s shrine. 


Messrs. Cornwell and Seymour spoke of the late 
Strawberry exhibition as being the finest ever made 
ju the State. The Agriculturist and British Queen 
were fine—still Wilson’s Albany is the berry. 

J. 8. Seymour would plant nothingelse for money. 

L. D. Votaw concurred as to the value of the Wil- 
son as a market fruit: he has shipped to this date 
from two acres, 1172 gallons. 

Messrs. Seymour and Votaw expressed themselves 
against planting in the fall, and not later than the 
10th of May. 


Dr. McPherson was requested by several ladies to 
suggest the propriety of changing the character of 
the meetings, so as to make them “Basket Meetings,” 
asthe present mode eaused much labor in the family 
when the meetings were so large as they now are, 
which was finally referred to a committee, which, re- 
porting favorably, the suggestion was adopted. 

The Fruit Committee reported Early Richmond 
cherries; Wilson’s Albany, Cutter’s Seedling and 
Longworth’s Prolific strawberries, by L. D. Votaw. 
Jeneton apples in good condition by Wm. Harris. 

Flower Committee reported: No. 1, loose collec- 
lection of flowers, by Miss Emma Beale. No. 2, con- 
taining extra fine flowers, by Mr. C. Connon. No. 3, 
by Mrs. Augustine. No. 4, by Miss Davis. No.5, 
by Mr. Claggett. 

Vegetable Committee reported White Sprout and 
Chillicothe potatoes, by L. D. Votaw. 





ALLENTON, 5th July, 1866. 
_ The ninety-first meeting of the Society was held 
a the Grove, Allenton. President Harris in the 
chair. 
It was, on motion, Resolved, that we have our An- 
nual Exhibition and regular meeting on Saturday Ist 
September, at Eureka, in consequence ofthe meeting 





of the American Pomological Society in St. Louis on 
the 4th Sept. 

The relative value of Red June and Early Harvest 
apples, and the insect enemies and diseases of the 
grape were discussed. 

The Fruit Committee reported very fine Early 
Harvest and Red June very perfect—remarkably so 
for this season; Am. Summer Pearmain, Keswick 
Codlin and Sweet Bough, not quite ripe, perfect, un- 
touched by insects, by Wm. Muir. Large Red June, 
Red Astrachan, over-ripe, affected by insects; fine 
large specimens of Doyenne d’Ete, by John Kind.— 
Early Harvest and Red June, and samples of the leaf 
and fruit of several grape vines, much injured by in- 
sects, by Wm. Harris. 

Flower Committee reported: No. 1, a boquet of 
cultivated flowers, very fine and tastefully arranged, 
by Mrs. Dr. Beale. No. 2, boquet of showy cultiva- 
ted flowers, by Miss Mary Harris. No. 3, a small 
boquet of rare and nicely arranged cultivated flowers, 
by MissMaggie Muir. No. 4, boquet consisting of a 
great variety of pretty wild flowers, by Miss Nelly 
Muir. 

Vegetable Committee reported: Victoria rhubarb, 
very fine, by Mr. A. Fendler. White Sprout, Chili 
and White Neshannock potatoes, by Wm. Harris. 
White Sprout end Chillicothe potatoes, by L. D. Vo- 
taw. 





ALLENTON, 2d Aug., 1866. 
The ninety-second meeting of the Society was held 
in the School-house. President Harris in the chair. 
The subject of the Library was taken up, and Mr. 
Bell, Dr. McPherson and Secretary, appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare alist of new books to be added, 
and report at next meeting. 
Fourteen subseribers were obtained for the “Prac- 
tical Entomologist,” and three for the “Bee Gazette,” 
The best varieties of Grape for General Cultiva- 
tion was then discussed, and Norton, Concord and 
Hartford were conceded to be the most promising. 
Wma. Muir, Sec. 
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POSTPONEMENT. 

Whereas, The Amcrican Pomological So- 
ciety was ordered to be convened at St. Louis, 
Mo., on the 4th day of September next, for the 
purpose of holding its Eleventh Session; and 
whereas, the existence of Cholera in several of 
the cities of the United States has become 
manifest, thereby creating more than usual pre- 
caution in regard to visiting places distant from 
home: 

Therefore, in consideration of this fact, and 
also of the fact, that there is a small crop of 
fruit in many parts of our country, the under- 
signed, by and with the advice of the Executive 
Committee and other leading Pomologists, does 
hereby postpone and defer the meeting of said 
Society to the year A.D. 1857, when due notice 
will be given for its assembling in the aforesaid 
city of St. Louis. Marsnaut P. Wiper, Pres. 

James Vick, Sec. 


Planting Grape Vines. 

Ep. Rurat Wor.p: Will you please state 
in your paper, which is the best time to plant 
out grapes—fall or spring. J. H., Potosi, Mo. 

Rerpty—We have practised planting grape 
vines at both seasons successfully. If planted 
in the fall, a small mound of earth should be 
made over each plant for protection, and to 
throw off surplus water. The great point in 
planting out grape vinee is, to do it well; and 
if the ground is well prepared and the vines 
well planted, it is immaterial whether planted 
in fall or spring. Be sure to set out strong, 
well-rooted plants, if you would have a vine- 
yard come early into bearing and prove profit- 


able. 








BONE MANURE. 

The following exhibit shows what is being 
done with this manure in England: 

“For improving the quality, increasing the 
quantity, and rendering the herbage more nu- 
tritious, bone manures, in his opinion, held the 
first place. They were applicable to soils of 
every description. Bones in an unmanufactured 
condition(steamed, ground and passed through 
a half-inch riddle, dust and all) he would apply 
in quantities of from 5 cwt. to 8 cwt. peracre, re- 
peated after the lapse of five years. Ground 
bones should be applied in autumn, and if pos- 
sible not later than January. But bones 
thoroughly digested with sulphuric acid, so as 
to form a fine powder, were preferable to raw 
bone&. The results obtained by Mr. Brown of 
Wellington, were most striking. His farm of 
90 acres, produced £85 worth of butter, and 
£70 worth of cheese, in 1851, and the yield in- 
creased every year—with the exception of a 
trifling falling off in 1854 as compared with 
1853— until in 1857 the produce was: Butter 
£194, and cheese £277, making a total of £471 
in 1857, as compared with £155 in }851. He 
manured his land in the first instance with ten 
cwt. of prepared bones, and in four or five years 
dressed with fivecwt. more, He expended £100 
a year in bone manures, and increased his 
herd of cows from eight to thirty.” 

Of course, bone manure, like all manures, 
will have less effect upon leachy soils, But 
where there is a retentive sub-soil, or a good, 
well-balanced, general soil, with a good propor- 
tion of clay—as all good soil is supposed to 
have—all fertilizers will have their full effect. 
Then bones are of the greatest benefit: es- 
pecially are they important in hard-run soils. 





From Callaway County, Mo. 

Ep. Rurat. Woriv.—We are suffering with 
severe drouth and excessive heat (Aug. 1.) 
We have not had rain sufficient at any time to 
thoroughly wet the ground since April, and 
the heat in the first part of the afternoon for 
nearly a month, has ranged from-90° to 98°. 
Vegetation wilts long beforethe turn of the day. 
Cabbage, tobacco, and plantain leaves, drop 
down eoft and pliable asa rag. Apples have 
ceased to grow, and look hard, sun-burnt and 
uninviting. Small, fleecy, dry-looking clouds 
roll upevery day, but bring no appearance or 
hope of rain. Our only consolations are, that 
we hear of other sections getting plenty of rain. 

Crops are necessarily light. Wheat, oats 
and hay, perhaps half acrop. Early vegetables 
tolerably fair crop. Late potatoes are ruined 
by the innumerable multitude of potato bugs 
that swarm on and devour them. What little 
rye was sowed, was good. I sowed ona field 
of corn that was destroyed by “grub worm,” 
and raised a heavy crop. 

The vines and roses that you sent my wife, 
are all growing, notwithstanding they were out 
of the ground a week. She has to nurse and 
water them closely this trying hot weather. 

I forgot to mention one singularity that ac- 
companies this dry, hot weather—the prevail- 
ing wind is trom the West, North-west and 
North, principally from the middle point. I 
think that corn in a great measure would make 
itself with rain immediately. H. B.° 





What we learn ourselves, becomes part of our- 
selves. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
RESPECT THE AGED. 
The aged are among us, with the grave 
Constant attending, ready to totter in 
Each moment. Staff in hand, they daily strive 
To keep them from the pit. *IT'was a long life 
For them; and well they did their work—for us. 
And now the years are heavy on them; life’s 
A burden; death’s a welcome, yet a dread. 
They need our consolation—much they need it, 
And look expectant. Shall we then withhold it, 
And follow in our path of gayety 
Forgetful of these aged forms, who once . 
Were strong, and gave us—ah! gave us life, and all 
This happiness! Tuey sufferon in silence, 
Bearing our slights, patient. We too may soon | 
Be tottering on the brink, and unattended. 
Let us then aid these aged friends among us, 
Our own blood—else, how inexcusable ! 
> 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE FOURTH. 

The Fourth of July has passed—agreeably 
to some, and sad enough to others. The holi- 
days, especially the Fourth, are makers and 
unmakers of happiness. Yesterday being the 
Fourth (in this broad State of New York), 
everybody went to see the celebration. So 
many ‘“‘couples” were never before seen to pass 
through the village—and so gaily dressed.— 
The day was propitious; the roads were excel- 
lent; there had not been any ‘‘doings” for 
some time—and the zest for amusement was 
keen. So all went gaily ; and it may be said, 
the gaiety went with the throng, leaving the 
village deserted. It was the first time I real- 
ized fully this sense of desertion. There were, 
however, a tew left. These were staid enough. 
They were those who were unable to go—poor 
children, boys and girls—old enough to go 
(from 10 to 13), but left because too poorly 
clad and unnoticed. They had “long” faces 
and walked the streets demurely: it was no 
holiday for them. Some of them, a little knot 
of girls, ventured into my room, seeing I was 
at home—and it seemed joy to them to think 
I was at home. So they besieged the sanctum, 
took possession of it, poring over my books and 
papers, and looking at the pictures. But they 
were still not at ease. Some were secretly com- 
plaining ; some looked out as ifthey wanted to 
see the Fourth; some tried to be cheerful. ‘Oh! 
if they only had fire-crackers!” some hinted ; 
“they would shoot, too.” Girls shoot! The 
thought was ridiculous. 

I pulled out afew dimes. Eyes all attention. 
“Now, girls,” I said, ‘‘let us have a time too. 
Here area few dimes: make your purchases 
and come back.” This was the signal for a 
change. Away went the troop happier than 





F.G. 








their larger sisters, who were, but a few hours 
ago, so privileged. Childhood was still strong 
in this knot of girls—and they must have it 
out. Dark eyes and blue; handsome forms 
and deformed ; all must have a time: the poor 
are going to “spend the Fourth.” 

Away they went; but soon returned with 
‘“‘guns” and fire-crackers and “niggers.” Then 
commenced a time, the girls vieing with each 
other and with a lad or two that had been 
left in the village. The cracking and the smoke 
made it lively enough. This was all in the 
yard of the building. Then they came into the 
sanctum: first a few of the older, soon followed by 
the whole troop. One of the most “forward” 
must “shoot a cracker in here.” In an evil 
hour I assented. Scarce was one fired before a 
dozen was out, and all pointing to the match. 
The windows were raised to their utmost, and 
a fine breeze cleared the room of smoke. So 
there was fun enough. At last the fire crack- 
ers were exhausted, and the girls in part too, 
especially the older. 

A new display of dimes; this time for can- 
dies—and Johnny would fetch them. But no; 
there must be mottoes and other things con- 
sulted. So the girls, the whole troop, went.— 
Soon they returned, and then a sort of love tilt 
took place, with real, long-drawn sighs—and 
all in honor of the host, who never in one day had 
such favors bestowed upon him. And the gay 
troop went home delighted beyond account. 





INFLUENCE, 

All men have their influence—all children, 
even—and this influence is felt somewhere, 
whether we see it ornot. Thechild’s influence 
is felt by the child—and the man is the result 
of the aggregate of such influences. God made 
each man and woman to occupy his or her 
sphere; no one can occupy it so well as he or 
she. The humblest just fill the sphere which 
the Creator designed they should fill. No one 
can occupy it so well as they, though they may 
seem the merest cyphers. Not even God him- 
self could fill that sphere—only the instrument 
which he has put there can subserve his end.— 
Why, then, do we despise humble conditions ? 
It is God’s doings—the way in which he 
works out his designs. We must be careful 
that we interfere not with these designs, lest 
we be found fighting against God. 


oe 
ore 


Steep.essness.—To promote sleep, be regu- 
lar in all your habits; retire and rise at a cer- 
tain hour; eat very light suppers, or still bet- 
ter, none at all; do not over-exercise the brain, 
and especially avoid everything exciting in the 
evening; take sufficient out-of-door muscular 
exercise during the day to moderately fatigue 
you; take a sponge or hand-bath every morn- 
ing, and follow it with plenty of friction ; upon 
retiring, expose the entire surface of the body 
to the air for five or ten minutes and at the 
same time rub the skin briskly with the hands. 
If you feel restless during the night, rise and 
walk about the room in a nude state for a few 
minutes, at the same time rubbing the body 
briskly with the hands. When you rise, don’t 
forget to open the bed so as to air it well. Nev- 
er retire at night with cold feet. Warm them 
vy exercise if you can: otherwise by warm wa- 
ter or before a fire; but always warm them in 
somie way. 











We take the following from the Medical Re. 
porter, published at St. Louis, and edited by 
Drs. Alleyne & Potter. 


Trichiniasis at Marion, Linn Co., Iowa, 
REPORTED BY JOSEPH H. WILSON, M, D. 


On the llth of May last one of the physi- 
cians of this place was called to visit the 
‘‘Bemis family,” consisting of Mr. Bemis 
aged 72; Mrs. Bemis, aged 57; Henry B., 
aged 23; Whitfield B., aged 25; Mr Lansing, 
son-in-law of Mr. B.; Mrs. Lansing; Willie 
Lansing, aged 13; Albert, aged 9; and twoot 
Lansing’s twin daughters, aged 6 each, num- 
bering tenin all. Ile found Mr. and Mrs, B., 
Hevry B. and Willie, Ella and Albert L., la- 
boring under a very peculiar and striking train 
of syinptoms, which were said to have been 
coming on for the past week, which led the at- 
tending physician to suspect at once the in- 
fluence of some animal or vegetable poison, 
The families to which the persons affect- 
ed belonged, live, what is left of them, in 
the second and upper story of the east part ofa 
brick block, the front part of the lower room 
being occupied as the clothing store of Bemis, 
Justice & Co., and the back part, divided by a 
temporary partition from the front, being used 
in lieu of a cellar, in which to stow away their 
vegetable supplies, &c. Although the ten were 
domiciled on that one floor, beneath a hot, tar 
roof, and there was vegetable matter below, 
some of it in a partial state of decomposition, 
it was not thought by the attending physician 
that either the partial want of ventilation or 
the effect of the latter-mentioned cause of dis- 
ease could, in themselves, bring about such a 
strongly marked, peculiar set of symptoms as 
were present. On the 14th, Whitfield B., Mrs. 
Lansing and her other twin daughter were 
taken down in the same manner. The attend- 
ant at last settled upon the water from a well 
near, which the family used for cooking and 
drinking purposes, which was supposed to be 
impure, as the cause of the difficulty, taken 
into consideration with the before-mentioned 
causes, and treated the patients for typhoid 
ever. Thus it went on until the 30th, when 
Drs. Henry Ristine and Thomas S. Bardwell 
were called in consultation with the attending 
physician, Dr. E. M.Smith. Aftercareful and 
minute investigation at the bedside, and con- 
ference, &c., afterward the consulting physicians 
came positively to the conclusion that the per- 
sons affected were laboring under an attack of 
trichiniasis. The result of their reflections 
were at once reported to the attendant. With 
such data, the following facts were brought to 
light: Those affected, except Mrs. L., had been 
in the habit of eating thinly-sliced, well-cured, 
raw ham as dried meat, and on about the dtu 
of May the children in the absence of their 
parents, made quite a meal on it. - Mrs. Lan- 
sing ate some rarely done, and was affected but 
slightly ; Mr. Lansing ate it when well cooked 
and remains unaffected. Henry Bemis, some- 
times confined in the store during meal hours, 
was in the habit of running up occasionally, 
when he would havea spare moment, and take 
a lunch, using the raw ham, as I have said be- 
fore, as dried meat. 

The symptoms were as follows: The first 
noticed was diarrhea, which was persistent and 
uniformly present. At the time the attendant 
visited them, there was great tenderness of the 
abdomen, with pain upon pressure. Thetongue 
was partially covered with a brownish coating, 
contracted, with bright red tip and edges. There 
was cedema of the face in several, with pneumonic¢ 
disturbance insome. The fever was, as is usual 
with these cases affected with these parasites, of 
atyphoid character; pulse rapid, ranging from 
100 to 120 per minute; great thirst; appetite 
very keen in latter stages of disease. Another 
symptom was a very profuse and continuous 
diaphoresis, which was persistent and uniform- 
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ly present. There was stiffness and soreness of! 
the muscles, especially of the jaw and extremi- 
ties, and of the lower more than the upper ex- 
tremities, which was accompanied with a dif- 
ficulty and pain upon extending thelimb. Wake- 
fulness at night was a prominent symptom. 
The disease was characterized by great prostra- 
tion and exhaustion, especially in the cases of 
the older people. (Edema of the face disap- 

red about the fourth or fifth day after the 
physician’s first visit, and swelling of the ankles 
and lower extremities supervened. Ten of the 
patients showed a decided condition of anasarca. 
Pneumonic symptoms especially marked in 
Mrs. and Henry B. Respiration in latter 48 
per minute, with copious brickdust colored sputa; 
was somewhat delirious at night. 

Willie Lansing died on the morningof June 
1, and at 6 Pp. m. of the same day a post mor- 
tem was held on his body, and portions each 
of the rectus femoris, psoas magnus, biceps and 
rectus abdominis muscle were extracted. The 
abdominal viscera appeared in a normal con- 
dition. Scybale were detected through the 
walls of the rectum. Upon examination of 
small bits of muscle beneath the microscope, 
pumbers of trichina were discovered, some of 
which, in the recent muscle, gave very percepti- 
ble movements. ‘They were found in all man- 
per of shapes—coiled, straight, E shaped, in 
the shape of a figure six, &c., &c. in groups 
and singly. Portions of the muscle were sent 
to Drs, Allen, Ingals and Miller, and Freer of 
the Rush Medical College, Chicago ; to Dr. Asa 
Horr, of Dubuque; Dr. Austin Flint, New 
York, and to other eminent physicians within 
and out of the State. Dr. Ingals wrote me 
that they had found the parasite to the average 
number of 200,000 to the square cubic inch, 
which was also the verdict of other physicians. 
A portion of the same hog, the meat of which 
was eaten by the family, could not be obtained 
for micoscopic examination; but a portion of 
it had, about the same time the family ate the 
raw ham, been fed to a sow to prevent her from 
eating her pigs, as was supposed, which she 
was soon to have; she died about June lst, 
with all the symptoms of hog cholera. A portion 
of one of her hams was examined, and found 
tobe ewarming with trichine. I will here 
state that the hogs from which ham the family 
ate was taken were raised by one of Mr. B.’s 
sons in the county, and were individuals of a 
lot of which had been affected with hog cholera 
last fall, and these, having had it no doubt, but 
recovering, were fattened and killed and put up 
for family use; were afterward eaten raw, with 
the unhappy results within mentioned. There- 
fore the physicians here have come to the con- 
clusion.that hog cholera and triebiniasis are 
one and the same disease. 

Little can be said of the treatment of these 
cases for trichiniasis. As the disease was 
early diagnosed typhoid fever, it was treated for 
that one general principle; and, with the ex- 
ception that if the disease had been promptly 
diagnosed aright, and active anthelmintics ad- 
ministered in order to expel as many as possi- 
ble of the parasites from the alimentary canal 
before they began their migratory process to the 
muscles, I presume the treatment prescribed 
was as good as any. 

Henry B. died June 3; Albert L., the 8th; 
Mr. B., the 15th; and Mrs. B. the 17th. Post 
mortem was held over Mr. Bemis, but practically 
no new facts were elicited. Trichivz were dis- 
covered in as great abundance as in the mus- 
cles of the boy previously examined, some 
again having motion. Whitfield was able to 
ride out in the country on June 4th. After 
their cases in town had been diagnosed trichini- 
asis, Dr. Ristine, one of the consulting physi- 
cians in these cases, came to the conclusion that 
some six persons, patients of his, residing in 
Maine township, this county, twelve miles 
north-east of Marion, who were affected pre- 





cisely similar to these cases, were laboring un- 


der the same disease. The persons affected, 
three girls and three boys, aged respectively 16, 
14, 14,11, 9, 8, children of M. C. Jordan, W. 
Jordan, B. F. Jordan and Widow Daggett, on 
their way from Sabbath-school, April 22d, 
stopped at a house and took a lunch of sand- 
wiches, in which raw, smoked ham was used. 
Two days after, all but one of them were at- 
tacked with diarrhea, developing into all the 
symptoms of trichiniasis. Fedbnaahihy the 
parents of the children affected promptly ad- 
ministered to each of them an active dose of 
cathartic pills, upon their showing the first 
symptoms of sickness. The eldest girl exhibit- 
ed the symptoms in a reversed order—lameness 
of the muscles on the second, and the diarrhea 
on the third day. She was more severely af- 
fected than the others; had inflammation of 
the lungs, and, when seen by Dr. Ristine on 
the 19th, was scarcely able to walk, and had 
also a cough and hoarseness of voice. No ca- 
thartic was given her at first as to others. As 
anasarca was the most prominent symptom 
with the cases Dr. R. had todo with, he pre- 
scribed potass bitart. and jalap, combatting the 
symptoms as they arose on general principles. 
Portions of the same ham eaten by the family 
were subjected to microscopical examination, 
and were found to be swarming with myriads 
of parasites. The same meat was eaten by the 
family to which it belonged, when well cooked, 
with no unhappy results. The hog wasselected 
for its healthy appearance from a herd which 
was affected with hog cholera last fall, but recov- 
ering, was fattened and killed for family use in 
January last. This, yousee, forms another link 
in the chain of testimony, that trichiniasis and 
hog cholera are one and the same disease. 
Therefore, we think it behooves the medical 
profession to instruct the public of the connect- 
ed nature of these two destructive maladies, in 
order that another such endemic as has occurred 
here may, a3 far as possible, be prevented. I 
am indebted to an article in the Dubuque pa- 
pers, by Dr. Asa Horr, for the most of my 
data of those last-described causes. Dr. Horr 
was here and investigated minutely all the 
cases, and made lengthy, scientific and authen- 
tic reports of the results of his researches to 
the public. 

I am pleased to refer your readers to the fol- 
lowing articles, reports of these cases, by Dr. 
Smith, in the Chicago Medical Journal; by Dr. 
Ristine, in the Medical Record, N. Y.; bv Dr. 
Bardwell, in the Philadelphia Medical and Sur- 
gical Reporter ; and to one by Dr. Holmes, in 
the Chicago Evening Journal, in June. 
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How to Keep Meat Fress—A Sure Taina. 
Simply immerse it in buttermilk. This will 
keep it for several days, when the milk should 
be changed, fresh milk substituted. In this 
way, beef, veal, &c., can be kept for weeks— 
and it will be as sweet and fresh at the end 
of that time as when first put in. Our butch- 
er furnished us with the receipt. The whole 
neighborhood is now saving its meat in this 
way. It is equally efficacious in the hottest 
weather. F.G. 
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“T have heard,” says Philip Henry, “of a mar- 
ried couple, who though they were both ofa 
hasty temper, yet lived comfortably together 
by simply observing arule on which they had 
mutually agreed. ‘Never to be both angry to- 
gether ;’ and he adds that ‘an ingenious and 
pious father was in the habit of giving this 
advice to his children when they were married: 

“Doth one speak fire? ’tuther with water come ; 

Is one provoked? be t’other soft and dumb.” 





We love nature because she is unaffected ; 
because she is always right. 





DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


PICKLES, 

CAULIFLOWER.—Select the whitest and closest, full 
grown; cut off the stalk, and divide the flower into 
eight or ten pieces, scald them in strong salt and 
water; let them remain in the brine till mext day. 
Then rinse and dry them. Lay them carefully in a 
jar not to break or crush them, and pour over them 
hot spiced vinegar, When the vinegar is cold, a few 
barberries or green grapes, put in the same jar, do 
not injure them, and add much to their beauty on 
the table. Brocceli and asparagus the same. 








Caspace.—Take red or white cabbage, quarter it 
lengthwise and crosswise. Select the firmest for 
pickling, and after it has lain in salt gnd water four 
days, drain it and pour over it hot vinegar, in which 
has been boiled cloves, mace, allspice and pepper; if 
you wish to preserve the color of the red cabbage, 
puta little cochineal to brighten it, with a little alum. 
It will be more tender to repeat the scalding vinegar 
several times. Cover it closely. 


Ontons.—Peel and soak them in salt and water 
three days. Then just scald them in milk and water, 
drain and dry them. Scald the spices with the vine- 
gar, adding a piece of alum, and when cold pour 
over them. If kept in bottles, puta few spoonsful of 
sweet oil on the tup. Cover close. 


Sour Krovr.—Cut cabbage fine, as if for slaw, 
then pack down ina cask, first a sprinkling of salt, 
then a layer of the cabbage, then salt, then cabbage, 
until it is full, or nearly so. Then press it down 
closely, pounding it with something heavy to pack 
it close. Lay over it a round cover with a heavy 
stone, toripen. Itis not used until it has under- 
gone a fermentation. When prepared for the table it 
is fried in butter, or nice dripping, and is with many 
a favorite dish. 


Higpom, is made of green melons, cucumbers, and 
onions. Take off the rinds, and slice and chop them 
fine; green peppers are alsoused. Then add mustard 
seed and spices. Press it into a jar, and cover with 
vinegar. Ina week ortwo it will be ready for use. 
If onions are not agreeable leave them out. Itisa 
nice pickle. 


East Inpra Pickite.—This is a combination of 
various pickles in the same jar. Take radish pods, 
green peppers, long and round, green grapes, capers, 
nasturtions, walnuts, butternuts, peaches apricots, 
cherries, and button onions; pour over them a hot 
brine that will bear an egg, and let them stand four 
days, stirring them every day. Then make a pickle 
very warm with spices, and after it has been boiled, 
and the ingredients well dried from the brine, pour it 
over them boiling hot; mustard-seed may be added, 
and then it must be covered close from the air. This 
will keep, if well prepared, two years. 


CATCHUPS. 

Tomato Catcnup.—Take six pounds of tomatoes, 
and sprinkle with salt; let them remain a day or two 
then boil, and press through a coarse sieve or colan- 
der. Put into the liquor half apint of vinegar, cloves, 
pepper, ginger and cinnamon, boil them one-third 
away; bottletight. It should be shook before being 
used. 


Mosnroom Catcuur.—Take the full grown tops of 
mushrooms, wash clean, crush them, and throw a 
handful of salt with every peck, and let it stand all 
night, Put them in a stew-pan, and let them stand 
ina quick oven twelve hours. Strain them through a 
hair sieve to press outall thejuice. To every gallon of 
liquor put, of cloves, Jamaica or black pepper, and of 
ginger, an ounce each, and halfa pound of salt. Set 
it on a slow fire to boil until half gone, then, when 
cooled in an earthen vessel, bottle for use. It some- 
times needs boiling the second time to keep long. 


Watyvr Catcuur.—Take a peck of green walnut 
shells, put them ina tub, bruise and mash them, and 
throw on two or three pounds of salt, and water 
enough to cover them. Let them stand six days, 
straining and mixing them until they become soft and 
pulpy. Drain out the juice by letting the tub stand 
on one side a little, with the shells in the elevated 
part. As often asit needs, turn out the liquor and 
continue it as long as there is any, which will be five 
or six quarts. Then boil it in iron as long as scum 
arises; then add a quarter of a pound of ginger and 
allspice ; two ounces of pepperand cloves, and let it 
boil slowly balf an hour. The spices should be pow- 
dered, anda quantity of it should go into each bottle. 
Cork them tight, put them in a cool, dry place one 
year before it is used. 
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THE EDUCATION OF A PRINCE. 


Quite recently a French paper published a 
very long account of the course of home educa- 
tion of the young Prince Imperial of France.— 
In the United States, where all are princes, and 
where education is as free to the child of poverty 
as to the child of wealth, we can hardly under- 
stand why this young child deserves so much 
more attention than the children of the peasant 
—but we must remember that in France every- 
body in Government employ must be honest, 
that the Emperor may do all the stealing; 80 it 
is also a fact that the children of poverty must 
go ignorant that the children of the rich may 
be over-cared for. There are, however, many 
points in the education of this young heir to the 
throne of France, which are truly admirable, 
and might be easily adopted in any American 
school or family. Indeed, the same plan is of- 
ten practiced among those who have ideas of 
education most in harmony with the nature 
of the child’s mind. We quote a paragraph 
most in point: 

“M. Monnier (his teacher) more particular- 
ly instructs his pupil during the walks which 
they take together. The studies at home at the 
desk are but a small portion of the sum total 
of the instruction which he imparts, and the 
most profitable lessons are those given during 
those quasi-peripatetic lectures. Ina wood, for 
instance, he would explain how it is that the 
lungs feel more at ease in the middle of a full 
supply of oxygen, and point out different plants, 
giving them their Greek or Latin names. 
the Prince raised his eyes toward nightfall, the 
conversation might turn on the stars; so of 
natural history, geology, chemistry, and math- 
ematics. This system is proved to be excel- 
lent by the fact that, although the Prince is on- 
ly ten years old, there is not any science upon 
which be has not already considerable inform- 
ation. 


“He is a handsome, well-formed boy, ex- 
tremely active, both in mind and body; and 
though surrounded by all the observances of 
a readily leads a simple and laborious 
ife. 

We hope the day will soon arrive when ev- 
ery child, be he prince or peasant, boy or girl, 
shall have an education in harmony witb its 
nature, and with the occupation to be followed. 
It has been said that the largest room in the 
world is the room for improvement—and this 
statement might be applied to the American 
school system. Grand as it is in many ot its 
appointments, it has serious and grave defects. 
One of these is, in not making physical culture 
as important, and in young children more im- 
portant, than mental. The ancient Persian na- 
tion in the days of King Cyrus had a curricu- 
lum of culture, which if enlarged and adapted 
to the present age, would present a system full 
of practical wisdom. It consisted in “riding, 
drawing the bow, and speaking the truth,”— 
Riding and drawing the bow, made the young 
men brave and strong, to which add truthful- 
ness, and you have by no means a meagre ed- 
ucation. 

We need in our schools, in this and every 
other country, to cultivate more of the spirit of 
bravery, particularly intellectual bravery. Not 
that Americans have little of this; but they 
need much more. This can only come through 
right physical and intellectual culture combined. 


f|true meaning of the word being @ flow of bile. 





That system of education which undermines 
the health, either wholly or partially, will pro- 
duce a nation without a healthy future. The 
whole theme is full of suggestions, which we 
hope may be enlarged upon at some future time. 
—| Herald of Health. 


Diseases of the Bowels. 


During the warm summer months more or 
less disturbance in the action of the bowels is 
liable to occur, aside from that connected with 
epidemic cholera. These arecommonly known 
as cholera morbus, cholera infantum, cholic, 
diarrhea and dysentery. 

These diseases are usually caused by some 
derangement of the digestive organs, brought 
on by imprudence in eating or drinking. or by 
taking cold, over-exertion, exposure, etc. Im- 
perfectly masticated fruits and vegetables are 
a@ very common cause; especially if these are 
unripe or partially decayed. 

These diseases often arise, too, from a critical 
action of the bowels, in working out of the sys- 
tem some miasmatic or other poison which is 
in the blood. 

Medicines of various kinds are a prolific 
cause of disease of the intestines; they often 
irritate and inflame the mucous membrane to 
such a degree that they produce an unnatural 
action in these parts. 

The custom of giving children castor-oil, or 
salts and senna, or pills and powders, for every 
little ailment, is highly pernicious and often 
predisposes to disease of the bowels. 

CHOLERA MORBUS. 

The term Cholera was formerly applied to 

diseases accompanied by a flow of bile—the 





Theterm Morbus might with propriety, perhaps, 
be applied to any illness, for it simply means 
disease. Cholera morbus is called by some 
writers sporadic cholera. It prevails most ex- 
tensively in warm climates and during summer 
weather. 

It generally commences suddenly, but some- 
times there will be for a few hours a sense of 
weight and uneasiness in the stomach and 
bowels, with nausea, followed by severe cholic 
pains in the abdomen, with vomiting and 
purging. 

The vomiting and purging follow each other 
in quick succession, and sometimes take place 
simultaneously ; it is most liable to commence 
in the night. The matter usually thrown off is 
at first the undigested contents of the stomach 
and the fecal accumulation of the bowels. The 
evacuations are generally very profuse at first, 
and after the contents of the stomach and the 
bowels are removed, there will be copious dis- 
charges of liquid mingled with bile, which is 
sometimes so acrid as to produce a scalding sen- 
sation in the throat, or a burning in the rectum 
and soreness at the anus. These latter symp 
toms never occur in epidemiccholera. 

The act of vomiting and purging is generally 
attended by cholic pains or spasms. The vom- 
iting is accompanied by dryness of the mouth 
and threat, with great thirst. There is usually 
much anxiety caltteuiendinn. small, feeble, but 
often accelerated pulse, a cool skin, and some- 
times acold, clammy sweat, and in severe cases 
cramps in the legs. 

TREATMENT.—This should be prompt and ac- 
tive, varying a little according to the most prom- 
inent symptoms. Drink freely of water as hot 
as can be swallowed comfortably to increase the 
vomiting if the stomach is not emptied of its 
contents, and afterward sip of the same to quiet 
it. Copious injections of tep.3 water after each 
evacuation will strengthen the bowels, and 
check the diarrhea. Hot fomentations over the 
stomach and abdomen, covered with dry blank- 
ets, re-applying the hotcloths every five minutes 
for half an hour—this to be followed by a tepid 





hips and abdomen while in the bath, hot bottles 
to the feet, bits of ice in the mouth constantly\ 
or occasionally sips of cold water. . If there are 
cramps rub the limbs with hot cloths. This 
treatment will generally relieve the patient in 
a short time. 

In some cases cold applications used in the 
same manner agree better than warm, but | 
have generally found the hot to do best. The 
patient should abstain entirely from food for two 
or three days, then take a little wheat-mea] 
gruel or rice gruel for two or three days more, 
and ever after live so as not to re-produce the 
disease. 

CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

This disease is known by the more common 
name of summer complaint. It is peculiar to 
children under five years of age, and is very 
common and exceedingly fatal in this country, 
while it is only occasionally met with elsewhere, 

Cholera morbus, diarrhea from indigestion, 
enteritis, and dysentery in children, are all 
classed by some authors under the head of 
cholerainfantum. Children, when teething, are 
quite subject to these diseases. The causes are 
usually unwholsome food, foul air, and want of 
proper cleanliness of person during the hot 
weather. : 

The symptoms are at first a profuse diarrhea, 
usually, but not always, accompanied by vomit- 
ing ; the purging and vomiting are trequent, the 
discharge being green or yellow, or often of a 
light color and very thin and gelatinous. They 
are sometimes without color or odor and occa- 
sionally streaked with blood. 

The patient rapidly loses flesh and strength, 
and shows symptoms of great prostration ; the 
pulse is quickened but smal! and tense ; the head 
and abdomen may be bot, while the hands and 
feet are cold ; there is usually great thirst with 
entire loss of appetite, and in some cases every 
thing swallowed is immediately vomited up. 
There is generally considerable fever, especial- 
ly toward evening, and often pain in the 
bowels, which become much swollen and tender 
to the touch. 

Occasionally there are morbid symptoms of 
disturbance in the brain, the child becomes 
dull and somnolent, eyes wild and suffused with 
blood, eyelids partially closed, frequent turning 
of the head from side to side; delirium and 
convulsions may follow. Such cases often 
prove fatal. 

TreaTMENT.—Get the child into good air as 
soon as possible ; give copious injections of tepid 
water to rinse out all irritating substances from 
the bowels, and allay the heatand pain ; put the 
child ina tepid or warm bath and give it vigorous 
rubbing on the back and limbs, and if it can be 
borne, upon the chest and abdomen ; wrap in dry 
sheet ; rub dry and put to bed with hot bottlesto 
the feet. When there is not much inflamma 
tion hot fomentations to the abdomen will do 
good. These may be followed by cool wet com- 
presses, well covered with dry flannels; keep bits 
of ice in the mouth to allay thirst and arrest 
vomiting. When ice cannot be obtained, sips 
of cold water will suffice ; hot water will some 
times allay the nausea when cold will not. The 
sponge or towel bath may be given two or three 
times in the twenty-four hours. Bathe the 
head in tepid water when it hot, and be careful 
to keep the feet warm. 

No food should be given fora day or two at 
least, and even then only of the blandest kind; 
a little plain gruel, boiled rice or juice of stewed 
fruit or berries, or pure arrow-root may be given 
in small quantities. Ifthe childis nursing give 
it no other food, and even that may be partial- 
ly interdicted for aday, or perhaps two. 

Do not hazard the life of the child by giving 
it opium or castor-oil or rhubarb, salts a0 
senna, or any thing of the kind. 


—_—_—__—_+ + ___ —_ 
The sweetest smile is that which smiles un- 
consciously. 





hip-bath for ten or fifteen minutes, rubbing the 
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Liprarigs AND Errects or Ports.—The books 
which Addison had brought around him were 
sold within the last 44 years after the death of 
the essayist’s only child at a very advanced 
age in 1797. The poet Thomson’s books and 
eflects were sold in the year in which he died. 
His cellar was better stored than his book 
shelves. Pope left his library by will to Ralph 
Allen and Dr. Warburton. All the publica- 
tions which gave rise to the Dunciad were in 
this collection, and Rufhead advertised that 
they were freely at the eervice of any library or 
museum. Strange to say so liberal an offer was 
not accepted—though the British Museum 
was then in existence. To each publication he 
had written the name of the author; and scat- 
tered occasional remarks throughout. The 
furniture and books of Goldsmith would appear 
to have been Lot 15, a very large dressing- 
glass Lot 1, wherein Goldy must often have ad- 
mired himself dressed in his Tyrian bloom 
satin grain and garter blue breeches. Dr. 
Johnson’s books were sold by Christie. The 
Dr. had a ragged regiment for regular use, for 
he tossed well-bound books about with savage 
carelessness, and complained when he borrow- 
eda book from Stevens that it was too well 
bound. The library of Gibbon who wrote Ro- 
man history in an acacia grove at Lausanne, 
must have formed from all accounts a very 
different appearance from Johnson’s rough calf 
collection. Gibbon was a dandy in his dress 
and a dandy in his binding. 





Tue Lavcn or Woman.—A woman has no 
natural gift more bewitching than a sweet 
laugh. It is like the sound of flutes on the 
water. It leaps from her in a clear sparklin 
rill, and the heart that hears it feels as if bathe 
in the cool, exhilirating spring. Have youever 
pursued an unseen fugitive through trees—led 
on by a fairy laugh—now here, now lost, now 
found? We have, and we are pursuing that 
wandering voice to this day. Sometimes it 
comes to us in the midst of care or sorrow, or 
irksome business, and then we turn away and 
listen, and hear it ringing in the room like a 
silver bell, with power to scare away the evil 
spirit of the mind. How much we owe to that 
sweet laugh! It turns the prose to poetry. It 
flings flowers of sunshine over the darkness of 
the wood in which we are traveling.—| Prentice. 
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Let us never try to do this or that because 
there’ is eclat connected with it: We should 
only do what is given us to do—what we are 
fitted for—and command ec/at trom that. 


Without labor, nothing is done either men- 
tal or physical. Labor makes civilization: 
Depend upon it, labor will yet be rewarded 
with the bay; it will be crowned as king when 
the true time comes. It has been a king in 
disguise always. From necessity it will get 
the crown by-and-by. 


«<> 
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8a Nothing is more to be desired than a good 
appetite, and to have the food digest well, the 
stomach and bowels in perfect order, which 
renders good health certain and enduring.— 
When the appetite fails, the stomach is sour and 
foul, the bowels in an abnormal condition, take 
Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure at once. It is a most ex- 
cellent medicine, gives great satisfaction, and 
'S sure in its results wherever taken accord- 
ing to directions. We bid our friends try it 





GERMAN BITTERS 


resulting from any cause whatever. 


Severe Hardships, 


OF 
DISEASES OF CAMPLIFE 


Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent 


The Great Strengthening Tonic. 
(Not a Whisky Preparation.) 
S 


HOOFLAND’ 


DEBILITY! DEBILITY! 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 


INDUCED BY 


xposure, 
Fevers, 


Soldiers, Citizens, Male or Female, Adult 
or Youth, 


on bad liquors for their almost miraculous effects. 


DYSPEPSIA, 

AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DIS- 

ORDERS OF THE LIVER AND 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 

ARE CURED BY 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 
This Bitters has performed more Cures, gives bet- 
ter satisfaction, has more testimony, has more respec- 
table people to vouch for it, than any other article in 
the market. We defy any one to contradict this as- 
sertion, and 
sar-WILL PAY $1000-gaq 
to any one who will produce a certificate published 
by us that is not genuine. 


Y<s Hoofland’s German Bitters, 


Will cure every case of 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys. 
Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs: 
Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust for Pood, Fullness or Weight 
In the Scomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach,Swimming of the Head, 
Harried and Difficult Breath- 
ing,Fluttering at the Heart, 
Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
When in a Lying Posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or 
Webs before the Sight, Fever and 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of Evil, and Great Depression 
of Spirits. 
REMEMBER, 
That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum 
or Whisky, and cannot make Drunkards, but 
is the Best Tonic in the World. 
From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Chris- 
tian Chronicle, Philada. 
I have derived decided benefit from the use of 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, and feel it my privilege 
to recommend them asa most valuable tonic, to all 
who are suffering from general debility or from dis- 
eases arising from derangement of the liver. 
Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 
From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Bap- 
tist Church, Phila. 
From the many respectable recommendations giv- 
en to Dr. Hoofiand’s German Bitters, I was induced 
to give them a trial. After using several bottles, I 
found them to be a good remedy for debility, and a 
most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIGE. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
See that the signature of “C. M. Jackson” is on the 
wrapper of each bottle. 
Should your nearest druggist not have the article, 
do not be put off by any of the intoxicating prepara- 
tions that may be offered in its place, but send to us, 
and we will forward, securely packed by express. 


Principal Office and Manufactory, 
No. 631 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JONES & EVANS 


[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & %0.) 
PROPRIETORS. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every town in 


LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS 


Offered to a good Druggist er Grocer in the County 
Town of each County throughout the U. 8., to whom 
will be given the exclusive control of sale in his 
county for 15 years for Srzan’s Parent 


Fruit Preserving 


For the preservation of all kinds of Fruits, Vegetables, 
Jellies, Wines, Cider, &c., without Sugar, and 
without expensive Sealing or Air-tightJars. 
One Bottle will Preserve 128 Pounds of Fruit, or 48 
Gallons of Wine or Cider. Price $1. 
CHEAP, HEALTHFUL AND EFFECTUAL. 


This is no new and uncertain experiment, but has 
been in practical use for the past eight years, yet has 
been, for the most part, kept from the public for the 
purpose of ascertaining the result of a series of ex- 
periments, all of which have proved the validity of 
all that is now confidently claimed for it. 

Fruits preserved by this Solution are as good as the 
best “ canned ” fruits, while the use of the Solution 
avoids the trouble of sealing, costly jars or cans, keep- 
ing from the air and light, frequent examinations, and 
the many other troubles and annoyances well known 
to every housewife. 

Fresh native fruits the year round have become al- 
most a housebold necessity, both on account of their 
healthfulness and as a luxury; and by the use of this 
Solution this great luxury is within the reach of every 
family, rich or poor, in the land, as all kind of fruits 
may be preserved during pleasure at less than one- 
half the expense of any other method. 

The solution is perfectly free from objections on the 
score of health. Professor Bache, under date of U. 5S. 
Naval Laboratory, New York, Sept. 14, 1864, says: 
“ By direction of the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, I have examined your Preserving Solu- 
tion, and meats and fruits preserved by it. I 
have a high opinion of its value, and believe it can 
be used in the preservation of those articles in afresh 
state for the Army and Navy very advantageously. 
The Solution is perfectly free from objection on the 
score of healthfulness.” 

A. A. Hayes, M. D., State Assayer of Massachusetts, 
says: “I havebeen made acquainted with the princi- 
ple adopted by Mr. Lewis H. Spear in preserving fruit, 
so as to prevent change of color and subsequent fer- 
mentation, and have made some observations in con- 
nection with his process. Analysis proves that nothing 
is added to the fruit which is objectionable in articles 
of food or decidedly foreign in origin. My trials to~ 
induce fermentation in the prepared fruit failed, and I 
am confident that fruit prepared as he directs will long 
resist fermentive changes.” 

Theodore Holt, a Practical Fruit Grower and Pre- 
server, says: 

Mr. L. H. Spear—Dear Sir :—During the past sea- 
son I have made numerous and severe tests of your 
Fruit Preserving Solution, and have apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, quinces and grapes, kept in jarsin a 
hot, damp room, without sealing and only loosely 
corked from five to eight months, which have never ex- 
hibited the slightest indication of mold, scum or fer- 
mentation, and are called by those who try them equal 
to any they ever saw. 

Tomatoes preserved by your process proved entirely 
free from the injured taste of canned fruit, and could 
hardly be detected from fresh fruit. 

Although by your process keeping from air is not 
indispensable, yet itis advisable also to seal and keep 
coo] when practicable. 

While your Solution is evidently a most powerful 
antiseptic, knowing well its composition, I believe it 
is in no respect injurious—in fact is harmless as salt, 
and must be a valuable aid to those who desire the 
healthful luxury of the delicious fruits of summer at 
all seasons of the year. Yours, &c., 

Taeopore Hott. 

Fourth Avenue and Seventy-ninth Street, 

New York, March 10, 1866. } 


Other Certificates from distinguished Chemists, con- 
firming the above, may be seen at the Office ef LEWIS 
P. WORRALL, the General Agent, No. 91 Hudson 
Street, New York, to whom all communications should 
be addressed. g@-For Sale by all Druggisis and 








with confidence. 


the United States. marl5—ly 


Store-keepers everywhere. Aug 1-4t. 
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Barnun 
Missouri Agricultural Warehouse 


&K Brother, 


And Seed Store, 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 





‘ 


Field Seeds, 


Agents for Celebrated Victor SORGHUM Mills and Cook’s SORGHUM Evaporators, 


These Mills and Evaporators have universally received the stamp of public approval, and we invite all interested to call and examine, 


CHAMPION of OHIO Reaper 
and Mowers. . 
BUCKEYE Wheat Drill. 
BUCKEYE Cider Mill. 
BUCKEYE Cultivator. 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


ALLEN’S COTTON PLANTER, 


PITTS’ Threshers 
Powers. 


VANDIVER’S Mo. Corn Planter,} Also on hand various patterns of 


Cutting Boxes, Corn Shellers, 
Cotton Gins, &c. 


and Horse|Missourr FAMILY WASHING 


Machine and Wringer. 


Barnum & Bro., 25 South Main St., 3 doors north of Walnut. 














Fruit Commission House. 
377 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
VALENTINE GERBER, 


Who has been engaged in selling Fruit for fifteen 
years past, desires to inform his friends and fruit 
growers generally, that from his large experience and 
superior facilities, he believes he is prepared to sell 
their fruits at a better advantage than any other 
house in St. Louis. He keeps thoroughly posted in 
the fruit markets at Chicago and all other northern 
towns, and is prepared to take the advantage of those 
markets when prices are higher there than in St. Louis. 
He can refer to his customers who have dealt with 
him for the past ten or fifteen years, but will only re- 
fer here to Norman J. Cotman, President of the St. 
Louis Horticultural Society. 
All kinds of fruits received and disposed of in the 

shortest time, and remittances promptly made. 
All fruit should be consiged to 

VALENTINE GERBER, 

377 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


HEDGE PLANTS. 


The Subscriber is now receiving orders for 


OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, 


By the Thousand, Hundred Thousand and Million, 


At Peace Prices 


Having Eighteen Years’ Experience in raising and 
handling plants, and also growing hedge, he flatters 
himself that he can make it to the interest of those 
wishing to set hedge, to order plants of him. He will 
furnish'to those who send in their orders, PRINTED 
DIRECTIONS, giving all necessary instruction on 
the subject of hedging. 

All the Agents of the Subscriber are furnished with 
Certificates of Agency, so that none need be imposed 
on. Your patronage is solicited, and assurance giv- 
en that you will be liberally dealt with. 


W. H. MANN, Box 100, 
May, 1866. Normal, Ills. 
tf 


AGENTS WANTED. 
NURSERY FOR SALE. 


The remaining stock and good will of the Hermann 
Nursery, one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
State. For further particulars, address 

GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 


tf 
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Dr. Jackson’s 
BLOOD AND HUMOR 
SYTRUP 


will positively cure SCROFULA, ERYSIPELAS, 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION,HEARTBURN or any 





HUMOR inthe BLOOD or STOMACH, and for PUR- 
IFYING the SYSTEM and ERADICATING all 
TRACES of DISEASE this remedy has ne equal, and 
for BUILDING up the SYSTEM, and giving new 
STRENGTH and VIGOR—its unparalleled success 
since its introduction, and the wonderful cures it has 
and is daily performing are its best guarantee, and we 
earnestly desire that every sufferer shall give it a trial. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price one dollar a bottle. 


COLLINS BROTHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Proprietors. 


ITCH! tc Hitt! 
rT c SALT 
-f RHEUM! 









Wi cure the ITCH or SALT RH£LUM, 


in a few applications. It also cures prairie Scratches, 
Chilblains, Ulcers and all Eruptions of the skin where 
other remedies have been tried in vain, cures speedily 
and thoroughly. Price 50 cents a box. Sold by all 
druggists. By sending 60 cents in a letter to COL 
LINS BROTHERS, §. W. cor. 2d & Vine streets, St. 
Louig, Mo., it will be sent by mail free of postage. 
April 15-ly. 








NATIVE WINES. 


Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Herbemont, Delaware, 
Cunningham, Cassady, Clinton, Hartford Prolific 
and Catawba, by the case, containing 1 dozen bottles 
each. Norton’s Virginia, Concord and Catawba, al- 
so by the keg, barrel or cask. 

As these wines were all grown on my own vine- 
yards, and carefully managed, I can warrant them 
to be of superior quality and to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

Sample cases, containing one dozen bottles assort- 
ed ofall the above varieties, will be put up if desired. 

Address, GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 





PRICE LIST OF WINES.2 
Grown by 
GEORGE HUSMANN, GRAPE HILL VINE- 
YARDS, NEAR HERMANN, MO. 


In cases of one dozen bottles each— 


Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $18.00 
Concord, first quality, ° é 12.00 
Concord, second quality, very good, 10.00 
Herbemont, first quality, . e 18.00 
Delaware, first quality, . 24.00 
Cunningham, first quality, . ° 18.00 
Cassady, first quality, . ° 12.00 
Clinton, ‘ ° . . 10.00 
Hartford Prolific, ° ° ‘ 16.00 
Catawba, first quality, . 10.00 


Catawba, second quality, very fair, $ 8.50 


In casks, in quantities under forty gallons— 
Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $4.50 $B gallon. 
3 00 “ 


Concord, first quality, e 

Concord, second quality, . . 2.50 ef 
Catawba, first quality, ° 2.50 “ 
Catawba, second quality, 2.00 “ 
Herbemont, first quality, 4.50 se 
In quantities over forty gallons— 

Norton’s Virginia, first quality, 4.00 yd 
Concord, first quality, . ° ° 2.50 
Concord, second quality, . ° 2.00 - 
Catawba, first quality, ° 2.00 aa 
Catawba, second quality, : 1.75 - 


As these wines were all grown on my own vineyards 

and carefully managed, I can warrant them to be of 

superior quality, and have nodoubt but they will give 

general satisfaction. GEO. HUSMANN. 
jy-tf 
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sparen PATENT REMOVAL. 
Self-Regulating,| St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 





SUGAR CANE. MILLS 


In these celebrated mills the CANE is made to gov- 
ern the pressure, and give a uniform pressure in pro- 
portion to the amount of cane going through the mill. 
The SELF-REGULATING PRESSURE removes 
ALL DANGER of breaking by uneven feeding, and 
increases the capacity fully one-third above other 
mills of the same size. It presses a LARGE or 
SMALL amount of cane EQUALLY DRY BY ITS 
OWN ACTION. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, containing a full 
description of our MILLS, HORSE POWERS, &c., 


also of our 


CELEBRATED CHAMPION EVAPORATOR 


which was awarded the FIRST PREMIUM at the 
Wisconsin State Fair of 1865—there being the larg- 
est exhibition of sorghum machinery of any Fair yet 
held in the West. It also contains instructions for 
selection of seed, cultivation, and manufacturing, and 
testimonials of those using our machinery. 


We Agents wanted everywhere. 
Address, 
JAMES HARRIS & CO., 


July 1-4¢ JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Lyon’s Periodical Drops. 


THE GREAT FEMALE REMEDY FOR 
IRREGULARITIES. 


These drops are a scientifically compounded fluid 
preparation, and better than any Pills, Powders, or 
Nostrums. Being liquid, their action is direct and 
positive, rendering them a reliable, speedy and cer- 
tain specifie for the cure of all obstructions and sup- 
pressions of nature. Their popularity is indicated by 
the fact that over 100,000 bottles are annually sold 
and consumed by the ladies of the United States, 
every one of whom speak in the stongest terms of 
praise of their great merits. They are rapidly taking 
the place of every other Female Remedy, and are 
considered by all who know aught of them, as the su- 
rest, safestand most infallible preparation in the world, 
forthe cure of all female complaints, the removal of 
all obstructions of nature, and the promotion of health, 
regularity and strength. Explicit directions stating 
when they may be used, and explaining when and 
why they should not, nor could not be used without 
producing effects contrary to nature’s chosen laws, 
will be found carefully folded around each bottle, with 
the written signature of Joun L. Lyon, without which 
hone are genuine. 


Prepared by Dr. JOHN L. LYON, 195 Chapel St. 
New Haven, Conn., who can be consulted either per- 
sonally or by mail (enclosing stamp), concerning all 
private diseases and female weakness. Price $1.50 
Per bottle. Sold by druggists everywhere. 

Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
Gen’l Agents for U.S. and Canadas. 

CoLtims Bro’s, Wholesale Agents, St. Louis. 





Agricultural 





Decl-ly 


[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
sar SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW. 


NOS. 116 & 118 SOUTH MAIN ST., 
Also, No. 820 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 823 BROADWAY, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO, 

RWPrlant we Brother, 

Ww. M. Pranr.] | Aurrep Pant. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents for the Sale of 


Implements and Machines 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 
Howe’s Standard Scales. Pearce’s Plantation Cotton Spinners. 
sa WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS;  #oa 

CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; &C. 
Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 
Sugar Cane Mills and Juice Evaporators. 

Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 
Smith’s Patent Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 

Young’s and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 

sa STAFFORD’S 2-HORSE SULKY CULTIVATOR. =@3a 
Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 
McGaffey’s Double-Check Row or Drill Corn Planter. 
Kirby’s American Iron Reaper and Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 
PALMER'S EXCELSIOR HORSE HAY HOISTING FORK. 
Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 
Also, a full supply of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 
GARDEN, GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1865. 
All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 


Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 
PLANT & BRO. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1866. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


Le Dearer- Kin LOUIS NORMAL! 


WHOLESALE, 
On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 


E'ruit Dealer, 
And General Commission Merchant for the 
Sale of 
West of the Court House. 
It contains the largest and choicest 
stock of 


Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 
Home Grown 


Native Wines, 
FRUIT TREES, 


And General Produce, 
No. 60 NORTH THIRD STREET, 

Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 


Opposite Post Office, St. Louis, Mo. 
Grape Vines, 


Refers by permission to the following parties in this 
SMALL FRUITS, ETC., 


city: Messrs. Ratcliffe & Brown, Commercial Bro- 
kers and General Commission Merchants; Messrs. 
Harlow, Clark & Co., General Commission Merchants; 
Messrs. Sigerson & Brink, Real Estate Agents; N. J. 
Colman, Editor and Proprietor Rural World and 
IN THE WEST. 

The varieties are all guaranteed to be adapted 
to our soil and climate. 
The City Office of the Nursery is at 97 Chesnut St., 
in the Office of “Cotman’s Rurat Wortp.” 


Valley Farmer. 
gas~How to prepare produce for shipping: 

COLMAN & SANDERS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Prepare the packages, that they may endure rough 
usage without damage. Mark the Consignee’s name 
plainly upon each package, the Consignor’s name 
underneath, the number of packages shipped, and the 
amount contained in each package, if necessary-—of 
which the Consignor is the best judge. Take a re- 
ceipt, if one will be given, and enclose it by mail to 
the Consignee. Shippers, by following the above di- 
rections, will prevent confusion and facilitate the 
transaction of business, and have returns without de- 
lay. H. H. HOAG, 60 Nortn Third St., 

May 15. St. Louis, Mo. 


Address, 
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Aug. 46, 











Western Agricultural Depot 
and Seed Store, 


WM. KOENIG & G0., 
No. 207, Old No. 56 North Second St., 
St. Louis, Me. 


Dealers in 


The Victor Sugar Mill and 
COOK'S EVAPORATORS. 


THE CELEBRATED 


CHAMPION Cider and Wine Mill. 


The World Renowned Sweepstake Thresher and Cleaner. 
The Celebrated Moline Plows. Corn Shellers for Hand and Power. 
Hoosier and Telegraph Straw and Corn Stalk Cutters. 
Cut-off Saws and Horse Powers, and Agricultural Implements in 
general. 





. And Dealers in 
Timothy, Clover, Blue Grass, Red Top, 
Orchard Grass, and 


LANDRETH’S 


Celebrated Garden Seeds, constantly 
on hand. 


FLAX SEED _ 


CASTOR BEANS 
WANTED, 


BY THE 









SEWING MACHINE FOR SALE—A First 
class Wheeler & Wilson machine in good run- 
ning order for sale low—$60. Address X box 
o716, St. Louis Postottice, Mo. 


FOR SALE— 
A PURE CANARY BIRD 
Warranted a Fine Singer. Cage and Bird, $10. 
Apply at room 13, 97 Chesnut, Churchill’s Building. 


END FOR DESCRIPTION of the FINEST 
THOROUGH-BRED 


Chester White Pigs and 


Imported Fowls 


L. B. SILVER, Salem, 0. 
jly15—3t 





In America. 


Office, 142 Second St., corner of 
Washington Ave. 


Factory, Corner 2d Street and 
Cass Avenue. 


GEO. W. BANKER, President, 
W.H. PULSIFER, Vice-President. 
CHARLES C. FULLER, Secretary. 


OL CAKE AND MEAL 


FOR SALE BY THE BAR. 
REL OR TON. 


For Cattle, one pound is consid- 
ered equal to three pounds of 
Corn Meal. 





200,000 APPLE STOCKS 


FOR SALE—Price, Ist class, $6 per 1000. 2d class 


$ 
50,000 Concord Grape Vines. 


Price, Ist class, splendid roots, $90 per 1000. 
d class, good roots, $60, us 
Also, Delawares, $150, & 
Clintons, $40, “ 
Address, D. W. KAUFFMAN, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Pure BLACK SPANISH Fowls 


Will lay more weight of eggs ina year than any oth- 
er breed of chickens, and will not become broody un-+ 





til three years old. A very choice lot of Chicks on 
hand, that will be shipped, boxed with feed, to any 
address on receipt of price. Price, $5 per pair—$7 
per trio—$12 per half dozen. 

E. A. RIEHL, 
Aug. 1—4t Alton, Ills. 


JOB PRINTING, 
Such as Cards, Books, Pamphlets, 
Sale Bills, &., at this office. 








Ang 1—tf 


67, LOUIS LEAD & OU C0. 





JEFFERSON CITY 
Wee Agricultural Warehouse, 


R. A. Huffard, 


Dealer in 


AGRICULTURAL 
TOOLS AND MACHINES, 


High Street, Jefferson City, - - - 





Missouri, 





Will keep constantly on hand, 


CARBEN, BRASS AND 
OTHER SEEDS, 


Peoria, Rock Island, Clipper, and other Plows, 
Harrows, Horse Rakes, 
Straw and Hay Cutters, 
Churns, Spades, Shovels, Forks, 
Chains, Hames, Rakes, Hoes, 


-. Corn Planters, &c, &e, 
SULKY AND GANG PLOWS. 
Agent for the Sale of 
Leather and Rubber Belting, 
Rubber and Hemp Packing, 


And Lace Leather, 

PORTABLE PLANTATION GRIST MILIS. 

Pumps of all kinds, Wool Carding Machines, 

Cider and Wine Mills. Also, Agent for 
All kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, 

Evergreens, Roses, &c. 

Any article not on hand when called for will 
be ordered immediately. 





WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
CO”S CELEBRATED 


Portable Steam Engines, 





From 4 to 35 horse power. 
Also, PORTABLE SAW MILIS 


We have the oldest, largest and most complete 
works in the United States, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, 
which, for simplicity, compactness, power and econd- 
my of fuel, are conceded by experts to be superior 
any ever offered to the public. 

The great amount of Boiler room, fire surface, and 
eylinder area, which we give to the rated horse power, 
make our Engines the most powerful and cheapest 12 
use ; and they are adapted to every purpose where 
power is required. All sizes constantly on hand, oF 
furnished on short notice. ‘ 

Descriptive Circulars with Price List, sent on appli- 
cation. 

WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 00,, 
Utica, N. Y. 7 
Branch Office, 96 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. City. 
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